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Must Deal with 


A Strong 


Say 2 Senators 


WASHINGTON, July 17. 
pending proposals for legislation by : 
in preparation for the 1956 elections held) § 


and some jockeyin 
the spotlight in Wa 
the weekend. 

Two Senate members—a Demo- 
crat and a Republican—took issue 
with the State Department line 
that the Soviet representatives at 


Shin gton over 


USSR, 


Monday, July 18, 1955. 


— Comment on Geneva, on 


i 


——_- -- — 


me a 


Geneva will be negotiating “from 
weakness.” 

Appearing on a CBS radio pro- 
ram, Sen. Russell B. Long (D- 
ra), said, “We have seen on dis- 


play aircraft that they possess in 
their air force better than the, 
counterpart we have in many 
instances, and we find that they 


are far ahead of anything we ever) 
expected time and time again.” 
Sen. Ralph Flanders (R-Vt), sup- 
porting Long’s position, added that 
“we should be prepared for further 
surprises.” He expressed the opin- 
ion that the “Russians are in 


trouble, but not in crisis . .. the 
Russians are not dealing from: 
weakness at the present time, ‘be-| 
cause they haven't been weakeried | 
in any way. : 

A third Senator on the program, | 
Homer Capehart (R-Ind), differed. 
He said the Soviets “are not strong” 
and argued that the Soviet econ-! 


omy is not able to stand the strain, 


of mass producing “costly new 
weapons." 

All three expressed hope that 
the Geneva conference would pro- 
mote an easing of world tensions, 
but repeated the State Department 
line that “Americans should not 
expect too much.” 

Other Washington radio devel- 
opments included a charge by 


chairman Paul M. Butler of the. 


Democratic national committee that, 
President Eisenhower is the “vic- 
tim and prisoner of selfish men” 
who put their own interest above 
ublic welfare. He said Eisen- 
ower may not know what is going 
on under his administration. . 
Butler’s appearance:on the radio 
program of a Republican congress- 


comment here. But some noted the’ 
new propaganda line of the Demo- 
cratic chairman: instead of criti- 
cizing Eisenhower as the candi- 


President Eisenhower, Ee 


GENEVA, July 17.—Expectations for the success of the Big Four 
meeting, opening tomorrow at 10 a.m. at the Palace of Nations, have 
been spurred by the Conciliatory and hopeful arrival speeches of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Soviet Premier Bulganin, British Prime Minister Eden 
and French premier Faure. In his speech at Cointrin Airport this morn- 
ing, Bulganin referred to “‘the favorable conditions now existing, and de- 
clared: “The striving for peace is the greatest striving of all peoples, in 
whose memories the untold calamities of the last war are still fresh. That 


date to be beaten in 1956, Butler’ . 


was adopting the tactic of the) 
Democratic congressional leaders: 
and was attacking the President's 
advisers. 
. Other developments: | 

® House GOP leader Joseph W.. 
Martin (R-Mass) %aid the Republi- 
cans will offer Eisenhower's high- 
way program as a substitute for the 
new Democratic road when the 
issue reaches the House this week. 
Chief dffference between the two 
measures lie in the method of fi- 
nancing. 

® Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D- 
NM) blasted Eisenhower's _ pro- 
posed atomic “peace ship” as a 


wasteful “display of wealth.” The} . ae 


project would cost $30 million. The 
President made a personal appeal 
to Congress to approve it on Fri- 
day just before he left for Geneva. 


man. Rep. Kenneth Keating (R- 
NY), was occasion for surprised 


Court Ruling 
Not Final, Says 
Lawyers Guild 


The. decision by the Circuit. 
Court of Appeals in National. Law- 
yers Guild v. Brownell, affirming 
summary judgment to the Attorney 
General, is not found, it is stressed | 
by Malcolm P. Sharp, president of 
the Guild. 

The decision, said Sharp, is “on 
an essentially procedural point.” | 

The essential question, he said, 
“is whether, under the constitution, | 
any government official can be 
given the authority, by executive 
order, and through procedures of 
his own devising, to proscribe an 
organization as ‘subversive’. | 

“It is now open to the Guild to. 


ask for rehearing before the same; 


court and to ask the Supreme Court 
to review the decision. 


‘TENNESSEE SENDS $25, LOOKS: 
FORWARD TO CLARK’S CABLES | 


The Tennessee Freedom of the Press Committee, always on the 


ball, sends us the following letter, 


ae 


with a $25 check: 


arranged for Roman Catholic mas- 
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PRIME MINISTER EDEN 


lis conference to bring 


Eee eee RES about a relaxation of international 
f2- tension, the creation of an atmos- 
® 2 phere of confidence and _ coopera- 

@ 2 tion in the relations between states. 


“We have no doubts that if all 


22 participants in the conference dis- 
* play good will and sincerely seek 

- to attain this lofty aim, the Geneva 

=. conference will successfully com- 
#2 plete its work, and hundred of mil- 
«= lions of men and women through- 


out the world will 
: relief.” 


draw: a sigh of 


cee Eisenhower's Statement 


Observers here have been struck 


= with President Eisenhower's state- 
“= ment yesterday recalling his mis- 


PREMIER FAURE 


For Big 4 


CHICAGO, July 17.—Miillions. 


éé 


summit” meeting in ‘Geneva. | 
The National Council of the | 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
appealed to all its member con- 
gregations. Special prayers were 


ses. Other groups also offered their 
prayers. 
In Houston,- Tex., and surround- 


Millions in UW. S. 
Pray, Send Pleas 


Success 


In Pittsburgh, Pa., more than 


of Americans joined in prayer to-' 800 churches belonging to the Al- 
day for the success of the Big Four openy 


County Council of 
Churches, attended by several hun- 
dred thousand persons, held special 
peace prayer services. : 

A priest in St. John’s Roman 
Catholic Church in Philadelphia 
asked his congregation to offer a 
prayer “so the world leaders meet- 


ing at Geneva will find a way to 


sion Il. years ago: 

“Some II years ago,’ Eisen- 
hower said,,“I came to Europe 
with an Army, a Navy, an Air 
Force, with a single purpose: to 
destroy Nazism. I came with the 
formations of war, and all of the 
circumstances of war surrounded 
that journey at that time. 

“This time I come armed with 
something far more poferful: the 
good will of America—the great 
hopes of America—the aspirations 
of Amerjca for peace. That is why 
I have come here, in this beautiful 
country of yours, to meet with my 
colleagues ‘from other countries to 
see whether it is not best to find 
some road that will lead all man- 
kind into a more tranquil, better, 
fuller way of life.” 

A curious contrast marked the 
arrival of our delegation and three 
others. Enormous security accom- 
panied Eisenhower's debarkation 
at the airport, including a Secret 
Service “descent from helicopters, 
whereas Bulganin, ' Eden and 
Faure had normal unostentatious 
security provisions. 


PRE-PARLEY TALKS 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov 


met Secretary of State Dulles this 


afternoon, and French Foreign 
Minister Pinay met with. Molotov. 
This evening Bulganin, Nikita 
Khrushchev, first secretary of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, and Molotov, and earlier 
Faure, met with Eisenhower. 

The western powers this after- 
noon sought to overcome the im- 
pression made by an earlier an- 
nouncement that the Big Three 
heads of state would be meeting 
together before meeting with 
Soviet representatives. They an- 
nounced at a briefing that the 

(Continued on Page 2) 


"elt ah 
East Germany 


Urges Bonn End 
Tie to NATO 


BERLIN, July 17.—East Ger- 
many leaders today called for 
ending West Germany’s ties: to 
NATO to facilitate re-unifica- 
tion of the nation. 


“Enclosed is our committee’s contribution to help defray the 
_expenses of your correspondent to Geneva. We feel it was a real vic- 
tory that Joe Clark wasable to break through the State Department’s 
restrictions. We are looking forward to his first hand accounts of the 
Summit meeting.” 

And from Ohio comes $300 to the D.W.’s $100,000 fund cam- 
paign, with this note: “We were all happy to hear about the signifi- 
‘cant victory gained in winning a passport for Joe Clark. We feel 
there will be even more such victories, and that the Daily Worker 
will play an important part in making them possible.” 

: peaking of the fund campaign, there is still just a bit over 
$9,000 ta go to complete it. Let’s put it over with one final push! 
Send your contributions NOW to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, New 
, York City 3, NrY. PORE CSU ae VENTE das oaks S¢ san eee hag te 


Deputy Premier Otto Nuschke 
said: “If Adenauer disperses 
with the diseased idea that he 
must bind himself to western 
military blocs and that he must 
set up German divisions with 
atom weapons, then the reunifi- 
cation of Germany can be 
brought about immediately or 
at least started upon.” 

He made the statement in an 
article in the East Berlin news- 
paper “Neue Zeit.” ~ 

, ae 


realize peace.” 

Atlanta, Ga., congregations 
prayed for peace at both morning 
and evening services. 

“The prayers-of the people will 4 
have a tremendous influence on 
the outcome of the conference,’ 
said Dr. Charles L. Allen, pastor 
of Atlanta’s Grace Methodist 


‘Church. ' 
Church 


ing Harris county, hundreds of 
church bells began ringing at 9:30 
A. M. In connection with the “Big 
Four” meeting. The bells will be 
rung three times a day as long as 
the Geneva meeting is in session. 
Churches in Texas City and Al- 
vin, Tex., joined in the bell ring- 
ing, which was the idea of three 
Houston housewives. : 
Business firms in Harris county 
joined in the movement by putting 
signs in their windows urging, pray- 
‘ers:for an enduring: peace, |: ': 


The Des Moines, Ia., 
Council sponsored a special dawn 
}service in the city’s. largest drive- 
} (Continued on Page 2) : 
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Trials for advocating political views or mere member- # ~ 
ship in the Commnist Party conflict with the UN Declara- a a 
tion of Human Rights, it was asserted by 42 distinguished 


Britishers in an open letter made~ 


public yesterday, | 

The letter, signed by Lord! 
Boyd-Orr, former head of the UN| 
Focd and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion and four members of the 
House of Commons, warned that! 


laws “passed in a hysteria of anti-| 
Communism can be_ used to limit! 


the freedom of speech, press and) 
assembly of all Americans. ” | 

While noting growing signs of | 
“a healthy public opinion reassert- | 
ing itself” in the U.S., the signers! 
expressed special concern ‘ about) 
new indictments under the so-| 
called membership clause of the 
Smith Act. This section of the; 
Smith Act has not yet been tested 
in the higher courts. There have 
been two convictions under it in | 
Federal District Courts. | 

The letter was drafted on the 
oceasion of the Fourth of July 
and was forwarded to the United| 


States by London writer Basi; 
Davidson. 
Signers include Members of) 


Parliament John Parker, Sydney) 
Silverman, Ben Parkin and Mau-, 
rice Orbach, Professor G. D. H.}. 
Cole, 16 trade union leaders and 
a group of writers, playwrights and 
clergymen. 

The statement and names of! 
signers follow: | 

We believe that the anniver- | 
sary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence should be honoured 
by all who uphold the principles 
of justice and human rights, and 
in the spirit join with our Amer- | 
jean friends:in celebrating July | 
4th. Because friendship requires | 
plain speaking, and because the 
destinies of our two countries | 
have been so closely bound to- | 


gether in war and peace, we 


venture to offer a few comments 


appropriate to the day. 

We have watched with grow- 
ing concern as dark clouds of 
fear and intolerance increasingly | 
ebscure the American tradition | 
of freedom, and have eagerly | 
noted in recent months the signs | 
ofa healthy public opinion re- | 
asserting itself. But just when | 
we hoped for the return of the 
poktical atmosphere of the Bill 
of Rights—which declares “Con- | 
gress shall make no low . . 
abridging the freedom of 
speeeh, of the press . . .—we 
read a series of Smith Act trials 
in which the charge is merely 
membership of the Communist | 
Party. 

In some cases these will be | 


- second trials in spite of the con- | 


stitutional safeguard against 
“double-jeopardy,” im that the 
accused have already 
five-year sentences under the 


| nal, - F.R.S.- 


-pinasse; G.C.T. Giles; 


Gardner, 
| Harry 


42 British Notables 
Violate UN Declaration Zi. 


zens, and hovy legislation passed 
in a hysteria of anti-Communism 
can be used to limit the freedom 
of speech, press and assembly of 
all Americans. “Security” be- 
comes a laughing-stock when it 


| leads to passports being denied 


to Americans. of international 
standing, and denies visas to 
equally distinguished men and 
women from other lands who 
wish to visit the United States. 

Our expression of concern at 
these prosecutions and _ restric- 


| tions is a token of respect and 


friendship for the many Ameri- 
cans, both famous and _ little- 
known, who have stood out 
against the witchhunt, and es- 
pecially for those who have suf- 
fered by imprisonment, exile, 
loss of employment or in other 
ways. Their record gives us con- 
fidence in the future and en- 
courages us to appeal to all 


| friends of freedom in Britain to 


make known their support and 

thus hasten the returm to sanity 

in the United ‘States. 

(Signers): 
Representatives 

and Professions: Albert D.- Bel- 


| D.D.; h Be rs R t- 
den John a . Lister Hideji Kawasaki has declared | 


land Boughton; Adrian Brunel; 
Rev. Edward Charles; Dr. Hugh 
Faulkner; Douglas Goldring; 
Alec’ Horsley; D. N. Pritt, Q.C.; 
Rev. Stanley Evans. 

Scientists and. Teachers: Prot. 
G. A. Barnard; Prof. J. D. Ber- 
Lord . Body-Orr; 
Prof. P.G. ‘Es- 
Prof. 
Dorothy 


Joseph 


G.D.H. Cole; 


Hyman - Levy; Dr. 
Needham, F.R.S.; Dr. 


- Needham. F.R.S.. Prof A. C. 


Orford, F.&.S.;- N. W. Pirie, 
F.RB.S. 
Politicians: Ted Bedford; 


Maurice Orbach, M.P.; John 


| Parker, M.P.; Ben Parkin, M.P.; 
Sydney Sitherman, M.P. 


Trade Union Officials: -H. 


Baker, J.P.; Percy Belcher; John 


Burns; ‘H. G. Bellingham; 


Roland W. Casasola; George H. 


Doughty; George H. Elvin; Jim 
Arthur L. Horner; 
C. Kershaw; J]. E. Mor- 
timer; Harold E. Poole; J. Ryan; 
Jack Stanley; Harry Weaver. 


j 


ganize the Communist Party as {has soared; unemployment is high; 
an association to “teach and ad- | wages are down; the peasants egg ORE even greater ular oppo- 
vocate” certain proscribed be- even more pauperized than prior 4:0) to the regime. POF | 


liefs. 


to 1944 (when the Ubico dictator- 


These charges were described ship was ousted). 


of the Arts | 


Guatemala Tryant Begs 
or More Aid by U.S. 


MEXICO CITY. — More than a year after the U.S.- sult in the common’ agreement so 
supported aggression which overthrew Guatemala’s legally- ‘necessary to keep the world free, 
served |€lected democratic government, Guatemala’ss economy is in 
‘a sorry state. Cireulation of money | eieidiae 
same Act for “conspiracy” to or- ,has diminished; the. cost of living 


by the New Yerk Times as ,in- | 


volving “a violent upheaval in 
our judicial concepts.” We be- 
lieve that they also conflict with 
the U.N. Declaration-of Human 
Rights in that they condemn 
people for their ideas as distinct 
from their actions. 

We are glad to observe an in- 
creasing understanding in the 
United States that attacks on 
Communists lead to general en- 
creachments on civil liberties, 
whether of trade uninists, scien- 
tists, teachers or clergymen. We 
agree ‘with Lord Acton’s dictum, 
“The most certain test by which 
we judge whether a country. is 
realiy free is the amount of sec- 
urity enjoyed by minorities.” 

We have seen how “loyalty 
investigations’ and the role of 
the paid informer can endanger 
the liberty and livelihood of 
thousands of law-abiding citi- 
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That even the weakhy land- 
owners have no confidence in the 
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Prostitution 
Ban Planned 


| TOKYO, July 17.—Some 
women plan to march into parlia- 
‘ment tomorrow in a last-ditch ef- 


fort to force passage of the pend- 


Tokyo March for 


ens International 
Peace and Freedom. 


Mildred Scott 


to banish the scourge of war. 


gates and _ observers 


last week at Mills College. 


acts of God, said Miss Olmstead 
in emphasizing .that mankind has 


sq) the power to banish war. 


| She said the eyes of U.S. women 
‘are being opened to this fact and 
they are increasingly becoming a 


ing  anti-prostitution bill. The constructive force for peace. 


Judiciary Committee of the House 


of Representatives is considered 
certain either to pigeonhole the 
measure or adopt an inftective su 
stitute when its votes on the ques- 
tion. Tuesday. 

|“ Tomorrow's lobbyists, represent- 
ing some 30 womens organiza- 
‘tions, plan to buttonhole each leg- 
islator individually. 

The Conservative majority in 
parliament is firmly aligned 
against the measure. Welfare Min- 


‘the government doesnt have the 
hmoney to take care of some 50,000 
‘prostitutes who would lose their 
jobs if the bill passes. 


The speaker derided what she 


nation, and this is how wars be- 
gan. 

| Jn scathing denunciation of im- 
| perialism she recalled that the 
‘U.S. has sinned on this score. She 
offered as examples “the banana 
‘war against Nicaragua” and ex- 
\ploitation of Latin America gener- 
ally. 

She also condemned the exploi- 
tation of the African peoples, and 
‘said such oppression bred war. 
At this point she observed that 
if U.S. women in the millions were 


Millions Pray, Send Pleas 
or Success of Big Four 


in theater. Hundreds of families 


sat in their automobiles to pray. 


“The churches should be the 


vanguard of those who seek a just 


and lasting peace,’ said Dr. Ken- 


neth G. Neigh, president of the 


Michigan State Council of 
Churches. 


In Detroit and throughout the 
slate today was proclaimed a “day 
of prayer for success of the Big 
|Four meeting.” More than 1,000 
‘Greater Chicago churches also 
heid special “Big Four” services. 
- And in South Bend, Ind., wor- 


| 
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— —- - | 
valuation, etc. 7 
But the Cestillo Armas tyranny) 
—though eager to please—fears to’ 


|. In return for aid and loans— 


‘mostly not received but dangled as| 


'bait-the Guatemalan government. 


must grant contracts to U. S. firms 


economic future of the Castillo- 
'Armas dictatorship is shown by the 


fact that deposits abroad by the 
‘coflee growers rose from $50 mil- 
lion: in the time of President Ar- 
benz to $65 million this past April. 

The only “solution” offered by 
Castillo Armas is to seek more and 
more aid and loans from the U. S. 
and to make concessions attractive 
to U. S. industry, banks and tourist 
trade. But so far—although he has 
asked for $65 milkon, Castillo has 
only received $6 million in aid. 
Nor have U. S. monopolies shown} 
an eagerness to keep aloft his fal- 
tering kite. They want stilt further 
concessions in terms of lower taxes. 
further repression of labor (appar- 
ently the dissolution of the trade 


and give up all thought of encour- 
aging the industrial development 


ing machinery. 


Of the little more than $6 mil-| 


road building firms. 
Furthermore the $6 million has 


; ; : _ 7 
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laws was not enough) currency de-oil resources. , 
; ’ “thy oh pat ce 
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shippers not only prayed for peace 


at regular morning services. Day- 


long vigils of prayer were held in 
a number of churches, with con- 
tinuous prayers also to be offered 
throughout tomerrowy. 

Dr. Roy G. Ross, general secre- 
tary of the National Council of 
Churches, sent a message to Eisen- 
hower expressing confidence he 
would welcome the knowledge of 
these prayers. 


Rev. Shipler Sends 
Cable to Eisenhower 


The Rev. Guy Emery Shipler,} 


chairman of the Hiroshima Com- 
memorative Committee, yesterday 
cabled President Eisenhower at 
Geneva, expressing “our fervent| 
hope that your deliberations with 
the other heads of states will re- 


from annihilation by H-Bomb.” 
The committee is sponsoring a 
memorial meeting at Casnegie Hal] 
Aug. 10th on the 10th anniversary 
of Hiroshima to urge no more 
Hiroshimas, and to call for use 
of atomic energy for peace and 
control of test nuclear explosions, 
east and west, by agreement. 


Olmsted, the 
League's administrative secretary,|at Geneva. 


Miss Olmstead, a social welfare] be successful,” she -said, 
worker, made ‘the opening speech/must be a sincere desire on both 
at the first business session of the sides really to solve the problems 


convention, attended by 150 dele-/and not merely to make a pretense. 
from 40 


WILPF branches throughout the|jearn to live as one. There must 
country. The sessions were held alli be concessions 


called the “Devil theory of war,” 
‘the notion that “some big badjas a unit, and announced instead 


MILITANT PEACE DRIVE 
URGED BY WOMAN LEADER — 


OAKLAND, Cal., July 17—Ajaware of such facts, they would 
call for the type of militant actionfshow their disfavor in th 

that made the U.S. woman’s suf- 
frage movement famous through- 


lout the world was sounded at the 


national convention of the Wom-|Olmstead noted that there has 
League t0r|been 


e same 
way women's suffrage advocates 
brought their cause before the 
eyes of the world. 

Off the convention floor, Miss 


“a marked lessening” of 


world tensions, and _ expressed 


Such action was urged by Miss hope for success of the forthcom- 
ing Big Four “summit” conference’ 


“In order for the conference to 
“there 


“The world is one and has to 


on both = sides. 
First, there must be a recognition 


- lay ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 
Wars are man made and not that there are different economic 


systems, and that we have to learn 
'to live together.” 


CLARK : 


(Continued from Page 1) 
western powers would not huddle 


p- | nation” attacked “some good small| meetings such as the above. 


Following the opening tomor- 
row, when hundreds of still and 
motion picture cameras will go into 
action, UN General Secretary Dag 
| Hammarskjold will greet the par- 


nical details of the conference. 
The Big Four will then get down 

to arranging the procedure of the 

j actual parley, and the opening 


|statements will be made tomorrow 
by Eisenhower. Falure, Eden and 
Bulganin. 

Some of the difficulties facing 
the conference were reflected in 
newspaper reports inspired by the 
State Department that if nations 
eventually reach agreement on dis- 
armament, the nuclear bomb ban 
and European security, these will 
be called “concessions” to the Se- 
viet Union, which will therefore 
have to agree to a rearmed Ger- 
many within NATO. 

Eden, in his airport speeeh, re- 
called the progress made by the 
Geneva conference last year, but 
the State Department was pained 
by references to that conference 
from which Dulles had fled as an 
‘agreement became inevitable. The 
difference in the world situation 
today will make it impossible for 
Dulles to do the same thing at 
this meeting. 


May Be Last Chance, 
Says ClO Store Union 
The chiefs of state at the “Big 
Four” summit conference should 
“not leave Geneva until they have 
achieved at least the beginning 
toward a _ peaceful solution of 
world problems” says the CIO's 
Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union in a “Memo to the 
Summit” spread across a page of 
its official paper. 
The “Memo,” in the current is- 


sue of the “Record,” concludes: 
“It's up to you, Messrs. Eisen- 


ley. The UN is handling the tech- 


15,000 Petitions 


Airmailed to Geneva 
More than 15,000 signatures to 


of the country. High interest isa petition addressed to President 


demanded on loans which must be: Eisenhower welcoming the Four- 
spent to acquire U. S. road-build-| Power Conference were air-mailed 


to the President at Geneva yester- 


lion “donated” by the Forei gn\ Tay; it was announced by the 
Operations Administration as a re-|N. Y. State headquarters of the 
ward for Castillo’s seizure of pow-|American Labor Party. The peti- 
er, three fourths must be spent on'tion urges the President “to let}~ 
U. S. machinery and to pay U. S.|nothing stand in the way of reach-' Grass roots sentiment for ending 
the cold war was reflected last 


ing agreements at the conf€rence.” 


more than been repaid by vast new| ALP clubs in New York City in, 
concessions to the United Fruit Co.|homes, shops“and on the street. 
(reversal of the land reform), by} Morris Goldin, ALP state execu- 
tariff eoncessions and, by permis-|tive-secretary, declared that many, resolution was adopted at the an- 
sion accorded various Standard Oil/thousands of signatures, expected|nual convention of the McKenzie 
unions and abrogation of labor!subsidiaries to explore Guatemala’s| this week, will be forwarded to the 

oh Pant President, a : 


hower, Eden, Faure and Bulganin. 
‘In your efforts—your good will, 
your sincere desire for peace, your 
ability to put aside political and 
ideological considerations — de- 
pends the fate of civilization and 
of all humanity. You ma 
get another opportunity—don't Jet 
this one pass you by.” 


never 


Farmers ‘Urge 


End of Cold War 
WASHINGTON, = July 


17.— 


The signatures were*gathered by| week in a Farmers Union resolu- 


. Hf ‘Bee 
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‘tion which Sen. William Langer 
inserted in the 
‘Record last week. The farmers’ 


Congressional 


‘County Farmers Union meeting in 
‘Watford City, N. D. 
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Carolina Court Okays | Peace Through Negotiations’ 
Voluntary Segregation |Breaks Through House Debate : 


The Summerton, S. C., school district, whose officials |p, ERIK. BERT 


had argued before the Supreme Court that it might take u ‘ 
hin ae ears to integrate ee ES ot given a WASHINGTON, July 17.—The peace discussion on the House floor Tuesday, July 
own time to do_so in a three-man ial ten for thie pve Sen say 12 was the first in a very long time that considered the goal of our foreign policy to be 


court hearing which took place! yo. can violate the law another peace through negotiations. The 29 Democratic Congressmea who joined in the peace 


over the week-end. The ruling of); ,.. » RR 3 ] WO rereer bk sical ote eniae  aclicseicecpesaidece aa : 
the . three-man. court meeting in y ie Mal: -Corcline ‘gubinie ill statement saw the parley at the/ mit, and would thus “strengthen;nize that in order to get some- 
: 8 ‘Summit which opens in Geneva the President’s hand at Geneva.”| thing, we must give something.” 


Columbia, S.C., was in conformity J 
al Me 2 1no doubt set a pattern for other | { 
with the Supreme Court’s ruling: 1, . ene ‘tomorrow as a “constructive op-| But it also reflected the cons MUDDLED APPROACH 
southern three-man courts’ to : 
: He suggested that we offer a 


. > " » ‘se : ° j . * *. 7 7. o 
oe =? school segregation which the Supreme Court has as-! portunity to move away from the| fusions and contradictions within “veciprocal-- pleda< o& diss 
as i a . . — > 7. . . é ! . . . . . * . « > =, & ; “ . 1Sc TIna- 
y f signed the task of issuing final) possibility of an atomis war which their own thinking. For while...» «. af" S 
Judg@pJohn J. Parker, one of| ac coc If the pattern is followed.|- ie esta eh iaale ) ent, “some limits to the rearma- 
. > would destroy civilization. ther major stress was on the need inent of Germany” and an agree- 


the three judges sitting to hear), «. : ag 
— peed jthe “interminable litigation ie | ee ao ‘- é 
oy for integration, went out of against which Marshall tt the. They rejected the McCarthyte, for negotiations in good faith, with ment “not to station NATO troops 
vis way to indicate how the high Supreme Court may become a propaganda that the meeting was give and take on both sides, many east of a certain line.” But the 

'U. S. should not be prepared to 


court’s ruling could be. by-passed. ” Wiel ‘“foredoomed to failure” or that of the speakers put forward SO ie to. “an eee ie: NATO 


He told the litigants that the Con- 
stitution did not ferce states to|..“eantime, Senator J. Strom negotiations with the Soviet Union, reaching conditions which they, alliance. nor a withdrawal of 
Cont : »|Thurmond (D-S.C.) attacked the are a “sign of weakness or ap-| urged President Eisenhower to | te Tee 
“mix persons. of different races, S “Saath Gemalto, gr 6 ew. hoes American military power. from 
and added that voluntary segrega- upreme \Ourt On Saturday In a peaserient. | insist upon as the asis [0rF a Eurove, nor consent to the isola- 
tion of children was still legal. press release, and called upon Their statement reflected the settlement of the cold war. ‘tion of Germany in an armed 
What was outlawed, Judge Parker southerners to marshal “every constantly growing sentiment inj Rep. Reuss said that he and his jeytrality.” 
. 4 . ‘ : } y Ss ) . “Lr Pe . ot. | On er r} “3 Sh " | oie os 4 . 
said, was the state‘s right to en- legal means at their command” t the country for peaceful coexist co-signers will not “undermine the What’ was positive in Rep. 
force segregation. retain segregation. ‘ence between east and west. |President’s efforts toward peace, Reyss’ approach was muddied by 
Almost apologetically Judge| Earlier Thurmond ,announced The House discussion, the 29 now or later, by calling him an his proposals for the “liberation” 
Parker said in court that the he would oppose the appointment Democrats felt, would develop! appeaser.” If the West has a of thé People’s Democracies and 
judges had to accept the Supreme) of Simon E. Sobeloff, now U.S.\the understanding among the. “constructive proposal, some good t},e “demilitarization” of these 
Court decision and rule that en-' Solicitor, to a seat on the bench of American people of the “issues in- is bound to come of At, he said. countries as well as the Soviet 
forced segregation based Ol race, the Fourth Circuit Court ot Ap- volved ih the meeting at the sum-' Reuss said that we must recog- states ot Esthonia, Lithuania and 


was illegal. The Summerton trust-| Peas, cae Sobeloff is a beige. r =~ | Latvia. 

ees, he said would have to deseg-|@dvocate of integration of the’ : , ' 1) , | Rep. Roosevelt said that the 
regate as soon as they made the races in public schools.” HERE ARE 29 CONGRESSMEN ‘vast majority of those who will 
“necessary arrangements.” No time, ..., sis ee, WHS SPOKE FOR NEGOTIAT IGN © © watching and praying for the 


was set for making the necessary, te success of this conference hold the 
arrangements. And even after The 29 Democratic Congress- James Roosevelt, Calif.  |hope” that this will be the “first of 


these arrangements: had _ been ie ae men who spoke for negotiations George M. Rniodes, Pa. a series of meetings of the great 
made, the ruling, keeping to the eek Oe -| July 12 were: Sidney R. Yates, Il. world powers. 
vague and contradictory language Pee OM SS ? iis ioe eS He urged that after the confer- 
of the Supreme Court,: said deseg- , ee. B James M. Quigley, Pa. Weal Coane Cnn, fence we should “concentrate on 
regation would. have to be carried) jae = | Frank Thompson, Jr., N. J. Kae ben alf. Mont efforts to achieve a solution of the 
’ out with “all deliberate speed.” ee Harris B. McDowell, Jr., Del. ee remaining points of danger. 
FIGG PLAN s ——— 020i if — wi sida. Charles A. Vanik, Ohio. Roosevelt then concluded his 
Robert McC. Figg, an Assistant > 7 a ee cm Lester Holtzman; N. Y. | speech by  slandering People's 
Attorney General of South Carol- _- | Steward Udall, Ariz. Barratt O'Hara. Hl. ‘China, as a government which is 
ina, said the Summerton officials es ee # Richard E. Lankford, Md. Den Hayworth, Mich. pre’ a of an internation- 
, = a eae % | Se | , ‘ Sayre al Drigind. 
had ordered a survey by experts, — f _ Eugene J. McCarthy, Minn. Coya Knutson, Minn. | He urmed. thal Midiiies Bien. 
the results of which they would Ze Dt Seenk M. Clock. P H. A. Williams, Jr., N. J. | , urged that Freside ai 
‘report to the court. No time was | S ed Bigs ran - rk, Fa. eee Bolling. Mo shower explain this position to the 
set by the court for such a survey, 2 | B. F. Sisk, Calif. Warne & Hays Ohio. Russian representatives at Gen- 
. Khays, eva and to the “rest of the world 


nor did Figg know when it would] | : : | Thomas Ludlow Ashley, Ohio. jy yi, D. Davidson, N. Y ork : 

“>. mc ] . > . . t st P ; fa° 
ees. Figg phe the Way Torbert H. Macdonald, Mass. John J. Flynt, Jr., Ga. ndasenion of Comma Chea to 
courts sanction for continuing ™ +° Charles A. Boyle, Il. Pat Jennings, Va. ithe United Nations.” = (s—™” 
school segregation through . the SEN. THURMOND Pa | SOVIET Ahan Gee 


955-56 school year. PeneR ee a 3 ; 
dl —soclergpet bred! 2 Aaa % Rep. Ashley said that the Soviet 
sel for the National Association for ed r 9 Name sO wos aus of than endear” 
the Advancement of Colored x a CC 10nf i g | facts to be considered, and should 


ple, objected to the Figg plan,| | wh ee i 
calling it no plan at all. “To adopt, bea — most carefully” by 


this suggestion, he pointed out, Le 3 e Rep. Boyle told his colleagues 
—_-——— mya nion @ Sarl COC et p that “universal disarmament is the 
Pathet Lae Units aa : ‘paramount need of this day and 


, he he ¥ % < ’ 7 
Judge Herin placed Joe Eaton, |#8¢. There cannot be “real peace, 


; ” 
Urge Geu't End | r circuit judge |he said, “until there has been uni- 


: ers, now in the 14th week of their Iversal disarm; icht dow 
Mi ; ; e ver! Sarmament, right down to 
‘ ; tal af Attae 8 ‘strike of major Miami Beach ho- 


HANOI, July. 17.—The Pathet,tels, won their first important 


order only, with continuous and 

effective international inspection 
— |and control.” 

He said that “we will have to 
discard a great. deal of our out- 


aioe” ; 
ference with the Royal Laotian ployes of San Marina Hotel. | grea de 
A pemrnment Viet-Nam News The .Hotel and _ Restaurant ‘worn political ideas and prejudices 
Workers, whose strike has spread before we will be able willingly to 


Agency reported today | ° ae 7 = | 
a 5 - Dp glow gc Pere Ito 22 hotels, have been pressing | rG Teer} rice | ‘ £5 do those things that are essential 
| The Tr ‘ or — va tian Tight along for an election in. a : ‘to os an enforceable peace 
ers sent to the Royal Laotian : ; : orld’ disarm: ren if Russi: 
: ae iin’ Sabie tional 1 ich it could prove the union, DETROIT, July 17.—The execu- corporations actually seek $1.99 world disarmament, even if Russia 
Government and t e nternationa represents the workers. yes a ¢ 7.3 ° ‘eturn f al r $] OO of new and the other major powers were 
Supervisory and Control Cornmis- ie Miata) % shen ‘Belestenn | OVO board of the United Auto- in return for every’ 91.00" willing.” 
sion in Laos € vauonal habor Netrons| nobile Workers, charging’ the labor cost. The steel industry; 
The Pathet Lao fighti it Boaord's regional office at Atlanta 1.21 companies slapped on a price|could absorb the whole extra cost: GIVE-AND-TAKE 
ne Fathet Lao hgnting uni ‘rejected the union’s application for | ma Shes Wi r ‘Ved a se and stil have an 11 percent re- He. called for give-and-take 
hike twice the added new wage 2) sala ole ‘among the nations “We must not 


stressed that the primary condi- + OES «5 HE oe 
DE Bes the ceatlemnent bf oll ee ne cks jUrs- | cost, with the auto companies turn on its net worth, the union) unyielding.” he said, “We must 
standing questions in. Laos was tol rida ao thn ealilaul “right-to- ,Planning the same, have called for, said. ou be prepared to accept and under- 
hold free general elections through-| work” states, hasn’t any state la- 2 congressional investigation of Khe. auto SpA ap sie ‘al stand the fears’ which motivate 
out the country to integrate all por relations law or machinery for PrOofiteering price hikes. | absorb the cw Wee en ee ee . | 
Laotian citizens into the national) conducting such election. The UAW’s board asked Sen. till realize an almost set yd “We must realize that interna- 
community Judge Herin’s move, therefore, Paul ‘Douglas to have the Joint, Teturn: — their snVESUMENK, me tioanl relations involve. give and 
The letters urged the Royal can set a basic precedent that may, Congressional Commiitce on the board's statement said. take by all participants.” He said 
Laotian Government to stop mili-' ultimately affect all the 167 hotels;|Economic Report: conduct the in- The senaalas totes, Pe cost ™ auto while “we certainly are not pre- 
lary attacks and encroachments the union aims to put under con- | quiry at’ once so as to spotlight he inigpertigr aye to $36 wg tesa M ith pared to yield on every point” and 
upon the regrouping zone of theltract. The union has appealed to public attention on the “unjusti-| ‘ e rise im the cost of stee $F Wwe “cannot expect the Soviet Un- 
Pathet Lao fighting unity so as to the NLRB in Washington against fiable increases.’ [Pet wee. The UAW said General inn to vield on every point.” 
create an atmosphere conducive;the lower ruling and is-asking for; The board said that the extra Motors can absorb _ this oe and Rep. McDowell said thrt the 
to the resumption of the political/an election in all of the 167 iestele.! ocet’ of labor power per ton of still make a profit of $402 per Cal “success” of the Geneva parley 
| in the $2,500 to $3,000. price depends “ greatly on the ability.of 
—_—_—- range. ‘all involved to give a little, take a 


consultative conference. The hotel owners, meanwhile, steel is only $3.69 but the steel 
7 e 9 | | The $309 million dollars Gen- }jttle. and make asupreme effort 
eu er ) U ngs on Q$s Pay eral Motors made in profits after tp secure peace in Europe and the 
, | | taxes in the first quarter of this'f-ee world.” ; 

DETROIT, July 17. —-Walterjthat supplementary pay is _not/ing two thirds of the workers of year is equal to 37 percent of the “Their task is great,” he said, 
Reuther, president of the United|wages and therefore does not con-|either chain validate the supple- corporation’s net worth, the union “hut their goal is greater.” 
Automobile Workers hailed the! flict with the law barring unem-| mentary benefits. | said. | Rep. Vanik said that success 
rulings .of both Michigan’s and/ployment insurance check as to| The National Association of The same applies to Ford, said depended on_ all participants 
Connecticut's attorney general vali-: anyone drawing wages. | Manufacturers and Chamber of the union, although figures are “conscientiously” participating in 
dating supplementary layoff bene-| Fifty-six. percent of Ford’s em-|\Commerce are conducting, an ac- rot available because Ford profits an effort “to find areas of agree- 
fits as “historic steps” towards aj ployes a nearly half of GM’sitive campaign to illegalize supple-| are not made public. But the} ment.” But he’ algo voiced support 
guaranteed annual wage. ,, . | workers ,are in. Michigan. Connec-|mentary benefits, The NAM said! union quoted Ford executive vice- of the State Department portion 

The rulings based on,;the provi+:ticut, too, has GM_ plants, | Theyit is working for a reversal, of .the, president L,.D. Crusoe as saying that the U.S, program should in- 
sions of the recently-signed Fordjterms of the pacts on layoff pay go Michigan attorney general’s ruling} “nobody in the industry has berrer cna the “liberation” of the coun- 


and General Motors pacts. hold'into effect only of states employ-! in the state legislature. costs than Ford.” tries behind the “Iron Curtain.” 
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Good Will Can Bring Agreement in Geneva, Says Bulganin 


’ 
’ 


Following is the text of the 
statement by Nikolai Bulganin, 
Soviet Premier, that he issued 
to foreign and Soviet newsmen 


at his press conference Friday: | 
oO ° © | 


Statement of the governmental 
delegation of the Soviet Union 
to representatives of the press 
before their departure for 
Geneva. 


} 

The Soviet Government delega-. 
tion is proceeding to Geneva to! 
discuss frankly with the other 
powers the most important inter-| 
national problems, to find a com- 
mon Janguage and by joint efforts 
to achieve a relaxation of inter-. 
national teasion and the strength- 
ening of confidence in the re-| 
Jations between states. r | 

The greatest striving of all peo- 
les is the striving for peace. This 
is understandable. The First and} 
Second World Wars brought hu- 
manity countless sacrifices. 

Today the policy of the “cold 
war,” inflated military budgets’ 


birth to alarm and fear for the 
future. | 
People can breathe freely only 
when they are sure of the morrow 
and know firmly that the mon- 
stsous calamities of war do not 
threaten them or their children, 
and that they can live and work 
in peace. 
MILITARY BLOCS CITED 
There is much talk in the West, 
of the danger which allegedly 
arises from the Soviet Union. With 
this excuse, military blocs are 
being formed and military bases are 
being set up around our country. | 
We have never intended and 
do not intend to attack anybody—, 
that would contradict our prin- 
ciples, our constant peace-loving 
policy. | 
But seeing the war _ prepara- 
tions of other states, we naturally 
cannot but take measures to guar- 
antee the security of our country. 
We have an army, and, in our 
opinion, a very good army, equip- 


} 
| 


| 
’ 


niques. 
We did not want and do not 


| ple—the 


fidence, mutual understanding and our way of life just as we may 
businesslike cooperation for the! dislike much of theirs. _ 
present tension in international). But. why should the difference 
na ) in social and state structures pre- 
apestegaee . 7 ‘vent the peoples from living in 
This would make it possible’ peace, respecting each other, de- 
for states to devote all those im- veloping mutually advantageous 


| 
mense resources used for arma- 


‘trade and cultural relations? 
nents to the welfare of the peo-| Some people think that capital- 
building of dwelling/ism is better than soiciakism. We 
houses, schools, factories, plants,!are convinced that the opposite is 
power stations—to the development the case. This argument cannot 
of science and culture. ‘be settled by force, through war. 


A great victory for the cause Let everyone prove in_ peaceful 


of peace would be the establish-| economic competition that he is! 


ment of a collective security sys-| 

tem in Europe with the participa-; UNSETTLED DISPUTES 

tion of other states too. There are many unsettled dis- 
We are profoundly convinced puted questions in the world. And 

that this is feasible. The peoples this will be the case in the future, 

of Europe can live in peace and too. Such is life. 

friendship without fearing each) But we can and must discuss 

other. ‘these questions patiently and in 
It is sometimes said that a good faith around the conference 

peaceful settlement of interna-!table and find peaceful solations 

tional issues in dispute is pre- for them. 

vented by the difference in the 


right. 


ferent countries. if we exert all efforts and achieve 


: 


They will be rid of the fear of 
the threat of another war. They 
will be able to live and work 
calmly and confidently, and this 
tranquility and confidence will 
securely be the destiny not only 
of our but also of succeeding 
generations. 


And it is for this purpose that 
we are going to Geneva. _ 

It would be naive to think that 
we shall be able to solve all the 
complex international problems at 
this conference. — 


But if all participants in the 
conference display goodwill and 
sincerely seek to reach agr@pmentf, 
we will undoubtedly be able to 
find common ground, and chart 
feasible ways for an effective set- 
tlement of highly important ques- 
tions on which the peace and well 
being of the peoples depend. 

There is no doubt that’ great 


e| It is Said that even a bad peace efforts will be required to attain 
ped with all the necessary tech-' social and state structure of dif-| is better than a good quarrel. And; the lofty aims of the conference, 


The Soviet delegation declare 


Yet the social and state struc- not a bad peace but a good and that on their part they will exert 
and the arms race lay huge bur- want war and we consider it our|ture is a domestic affair of the genuine peace, millions of people such efforts. We hope that this 
dens on the shoulders of the sacred duty to exert all efforts to people of each country. Some/in all countries will breathe a, will also be done by the other 


masses of the people, and give substitute an atmosphere of con-'forecign Jeaders dislike much of sigh of relief. 


‘participants in the conference. 


—-—-—-— 


Parks and Beaches, Not Guns, Say Chicagoans 


By CARL HIRSCH | 

Along Chicago's famed |] 
front, there is a furious battle tak- 
ing place which the U.S. Army 
may not win. Certainly the army 
has a fight on its hands, trying to. 
hold military bases against the 
enraged opposition of numerous 
civic and community  organiza- 
tions. 

The people’s cry here is “De- 
fend the parks and beaches against 
Army encroachment!” Some strug- 
gles have already taken place, and 
some victories have been won by 
the anti-Army forces. 

Source of the conflict is a 
series of military establishments 


which the Army has set up along| 


ithe shoreline. Somehow, the mili- 
tury chiefs have in almost every 
case selected a fine park, a popular 
beach, a favorite picnic-place, a 
treasured stretch of woodland on 
which to set up their so-called 
anti-aircraft emplacements. 

- * Much of the mounting objection 


is that these military units are eye-| 


sores, that they are taking from the 
people some of the choice recrea- 
tion spots. And some sentiment has 


Promontory, also known as “The 


Point,” the spet the Army had ‘the opposition in calls to the Pan-| 
chosen to set up a “Nike” guided tagon. 


missile unit. | 


Many groups had joined in)! 


speaker, they chosé Democratic 
Congressman Barratt O’Hara, who’! 
has fought in Washington and on 
the floor of Congress against the. 
Army's invasion of the recreation | 
spots in his district. 

What O'Hara gave to his con- 
stituents was a aietie cry calling 
for a further fight against the 
Army s moves. 

“It isnt the threat of war that’ 
is taking our parks,” declared Rep. | 
O'Hara, “If weehave not aban- 
doned our hope for an answer to. 
Our peace prayers, we must fight 
against the destruction of our 
parks and our institutions, not by. 
war, but by the groundiess fear .of 
war!” 
| This meeting had a background | 
of more than a year of protest. In| 
April, 1954, the Army announced | 
‘that they were taking over the 


s 
i 
' 


; 


; 
' 


} 
; 
' 
} 


mount, with Rep. O'Hara voicing interests.” 
For the occasion, a University 
of Chieago professor appeared as 


close to 500 people staged a pro- missile base elsewhere in Jackson only because brave Chicago citi-|’cept on the kitchen floor!” 
ake-'test meeting. on the 55th Street Park. But the protests continued to zens spoke up against the selfish’ 


In that early evening, families 
‘sat on the grass in their bleoved 
lakefront park as_ white-haired 
Rep. O'Hara spoke out in condem- 


When an accident occurred at/“Dayy Crockett” and sang a spec-|nation of the military men who 


the guided missile base at Fort jal parody to the tune of the well- 


sponsoring this meeting. As main, Meade, Md., the Hyde Parkers |,nown ballad including this verse: 
“Our youn'uns have to have a 


here expressed even more concern | 


had moved in on “our own front 
yard.” 


“This 


is not the end of this 


over having such an installation in place where they can rip and roar, fight,” he said. “There will be 


‘heir well-used park. 
Organizations such as the Inde- b’ars and wadin’ ‘long the shore, 
pendent Voters of Illinois, the 


Southeast Council, the Hyde-Park | ©@? get to be a bore, 


If you got no place to play ‘em,!whom it rightfully belongs.” 


For climbin’ trees and shootin’|more of them coming in, and un- 


ess we fight, we will find public 


For even Davy Crockett games park property literally stolen again 


‘and again from the people. to 


——_ 


os 


ee ee ee ee 


Kenwood Community Council | — 
jomed in opposing the Army 
moves. The neighborhood paper, 
the Hyde Park Herald, also gave 
voice to the protests. 

An added twist in the situation 
came with the unexpected: visit of 
Soviet Forei Minister V. M.) 
Molotov to Chicago in June. Molo- District Court of Appeals ruled 


tov expressed his admiration for Jast week-that Frances Vivian. a 


Chicago's beautiful lakefront, DUE atten Lita Ammeelneie: dail ane 
then added a query as to why it} * I\ : ; 


was not maintained in better |come a stoolpigeon and answer 
fashion. ‘questions put to her by the Im- 
Without knowing it, Molotov |migration and Naturalization Serv- 


had echoed a question which has|ice about Mr. and Mrs. Henry 


also been registered that the whole Wooded Isle in Jackson Park. This 
Army program has no other pur-jis an historic and picturesque park | 


been voiced by many Chicagoans. 


Noyes, a Chicago couple. 


pose than ‘to heighten war _hys- 
teria and to condition people into 
an acceptance of militarism and 
everything that goes with it. 

O's 
has 


In Hyde Park, along Chica 
southern lakefront, the battle 
broken into the open. On June 29, 


site, a favorite retreat of families, 
and young lovers and city-jaded | 
folks. 

| The uproar of protest found its | 
echo in Washington. Eventually, | 
the Army backed down and said | 


they would locate their guided 


— ee ee ee ee eee 


' 
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Lawrence, Former Mill Center, 
Faces Disaster, Says Survey 


LAWRENCE, Mass., July 17 
(FP)—This mill town, promised by a 
campaigning Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er that he would help it to work its 
way out as the No. 1 distress area 
of the nation, is headed for finan- 
cial disaster. 

Such is the estimate of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education 
in a report submitted to the Lawr- 
ence School Committee. 

No help has come from the 
White House, and the Harvard 
survey, viewing idle mills, empty 
tenements, fixed city costs and ob- 
solete municipal facilities, predicts 
“utter bankruptcy” for this one- 
time textile center. 

Lawrence, the report warned, 
“is now caught in a massive cycle 
of decline sat consequence . . 
will inexorably compound them- 
selves unless checked and reversed 
through- comprehensive and extra- 
ordinary ‘civil efforts. 

“The conclusion cannot be 
avoided that Lawrence, perhaps 
‘more than any other city in this 
region, stands in. very real danger 
of, drifting . perhaps . within ade 
cade,. into utter. municipal! bank 


; 


ruptcy.” , 

The Harvard survey pointed to 
the futility of the Chamber of 
‘Commerce-sponsored effort to sub- 
divide closed mills and offer them 
'to small manufacturers. “Depend- 


ency on this policy,” it pointed out,|, 


“means (a) fewer jobs than before, 
(b) lower average wages than be- 
‘fore, (c) decline in industrial pay- 
‘rolls relative to healthier industria] 
cities, (d) loss of population, (e) 
urban blight and the consequence 
of weakened municipal revenues:” 

But the Harvard report offered 


on Molotov’s visit and sounded a 


And his querry was also picked| Immediately on the heels of this 


up by those community groups in}decision, the Federal Court ruled 
Hyde Park who fear that the lake-|that Mrs. Kathleen Ban of Chica- 


installations. 


The Hyde Park Herald. reported 


zation Service about the 
people. 


This attempt of the Immigra- 


reminder of the June 29 protest 
rally. Said the community paper: 
“The veteran communist took one| 
long look at the chop 
line, the litter, the je ruts left terrorize and pressure native born 
by cars, the filth and the seemingly |citizens in addition to the foreign- 
planless beach area and comment-| born, started in April, 1954, when 
ed: ‘Chicago is a very rich and a|Miss Vivian was first handed a 
very beautiful city, but can't it do | subpoena ordering her to give 
something: about this Me€ESSY shore- testimony about the Yoyes. The 
linet” isubpoena indicated no kind of 

This Saturday, June 29, resi- charge or proceedings against the 
dents of south east Chicago will | couple. It gave no reason why 
attempt to answer Molotov’s query Miss Vivian was called. 

i Miss Vivian asserted, when ask- 
ed to comment on her case: 


) The protest’ meeting brought 
“As I understand it, there is no 


out many people whose primary 
concern was with saving of the/legal action ‘pending against this 
parks from, this or any other type|man and his wife. There is neither 
of devastation. This has been anja civil nor a criminal charge 
historic struggle in Chicago, alagainst them, nor are they even 
struggle those who have tried tojthe subjects of a formal investiga- 
make the lakefront a private do-|tion. I believe this inquiry is 


‘no real solution. It evaded the idea 
of federal aid through such a 
project as a TVA for the Merri- 
mack river. In fact, the Harvard 
report is about as helpful as Pres. 
Eisenhower who, after his bid for 
votes in Lawrance, promptly for- 
got about this one-time wool cen- 
ter of the United States. 

The Harvard report argued that 
an immediate partial remedy 
could be found in raising the tax 
valuation. City officidls countered 
with the practical question: “Why 
raise the valuation wher: you show 


| 


+ 


main restricted to the wealthy. ~ [nothing but a ‘fishing expedition.’ 

Alderman Leon Despres, a re-|Is it the duty of every citizen to 
cently-elected liberal, told the ral-|become an informer? I think not. 
ly, “Our Parks of Chicago are|Rather I think it is the duty of 
the lungs of the city. If they be-jevery citizen to be a self-appoint- 
come congested, the city cannotjed guardian of our Constitution 
live and breathe. and democratic processes.” 

“We obtained our parks in the! When Miss Vivian refused to 
first place and saved our lakefront|become frightened, when she ques- 
r ~ tioned the authority of the Service 

Send contributions to the 


to demand information from her, 
Daily Worker $100,000 fund .|the Service got an order -from the 
1 O. Box 136, Coo- 


an ths P- U.S. District C iring her 


it is impossible td ‘pay ‘taxes?”) +] 
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d up shore- |tion and Naturalization Service to, 


Court Rules Citizens Can Be 
Forced to Finger Foreignborn 


CHICAGO, July 17.—-The 7th 


Frances Vivian is now preparing 
to request a rehearing by the 
Court of Appeals. As her case is 
the one that has advanced the 
furthest in the courts, the Vivian 
Defense Committee believes it is 
the “test case.” If she can be forced. 
to testify, the way will be open to 
the harassment and_ intimidation 
of anyone and everyone, who in 
the opinion of the Service might 
have information about anybody. 

The Vivian Defense Committee 


front is being defaced by military!go, also native born, must appear |point out that the crux of the mat- 
July 30 to answer questions asked ter lies in the fight against the 
by the Immigration and Naturali- | widely discredited Walter-McCar- 
sameiran Act, as the device through 


which the government in this and 
similar cases hopes to create new 
informers.The committee believes 
that if the case is made known on 
a national scale many native-born 
citizens heretofore unaware of the 
sweeping dangers and injustices in- 
herent in the Walter-McCarran 
Act will shake off their apathy and 
join the foreignborn in the fight to 


‘rid the country of this vicious act. 


The committee urges the follow- 
ing action: 


1. Write to Attorney General 
Brownell urging that the action 
against Miss Vivian be dgopped. 

2. Write your Senators and 
Congressmen urging repeal of the 
Walter-McCarran Act. Form dele- 
gations to see them personally this 
summer. | 

3. Tell the facts in the case to 
your social, fraternal and trade 
union organizations. Let your 
friends and neighbors know about 
it. Folder may be obtained from 
the Frances Vivian Defense Com- 
mittee, 6742 West Ohio Street, 
Chicago °10, Illinois. | 

4. Miss Vivian has carried on 
this fight with great oan and 
great sacrifice. She is not fighting 
just for herself. Money is urgently 
needed—at once. Court and legal 
expenses are enormous. Send check 

money order to; Frances Vivian 


aae 4s 6774 West Ohio, 
>: BO. s. Pb) 6g ee. 
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INVESTIGATE PRICE HIKE! 


THE ENTIRE LABOR movement, and lower-income 
people in general, will applaud the executive board of the 
GIO United Auto Workers for demanding a Congressional 
investigation of the profiteering price hike in steel and the 
expected price increases in auto. 

The union compares the $7.35 average hike on the 
price of a ton of steel with the $3.69 a ton that the 15-cent 
hourly wage increase adds to the cost of steel. The cor- 
porations will get back an average of $1.99 for every dollar 


of added cost, the union points out. 
The union cites the extortionate profits the steel and 


auto interests have been raking in, and shows that they 
could easily absorb the! new cost and still “realize an al- 
most incredible return.” 

The technique of profiteering on wage raises has been 
followed consistently, especially since the war. 

It is a tactic designed to falsely blame wage increases 
for higher prices, when it is the other way around: profit- 
eering raises prices so high that workers can hardly keep 
up with them. 

All unions, and other sections of people with a con- 
cern for living standards, should join with the auto union 
to support this demand for a congressional investigation. 
The probe would spotlight the real facts in steel, auto and 
other industries, where wage increases are used as an ex- 
cuse for enormous price hikes and where the tremendous 
{ncrease in productivity also goes entirely to the profit hogs. 


TWO MASTERS 


THE AMERICAN people have traditionally regarded 
with strong disfavor government officials who profit from 
their privileged position in close proximity to the federal 
treasury. They never went for the Charlie Wilson doctrine 
that what is good for big business is good for the country. 
That is why over the years at least 16 laws have been en- 
acted providing penalties up to two years in prison for an 
official who, acting as an agent of the United States, 
awards contracts to companies with which he is associated. 

Now the counsel for the Senate Committee‘on Gov- 
ernment Operations charges that Air Secretary Harold E. 
Talbot, who did not divest himself of all his financial con- 
nections when he entered the President’s cabinet, has re- 
tained his partnership in the Paul B. Mulligan Co., an indus- 
trial engineering firm, which has continued to receive 
juicy contracts from firms doing Pentagon work. | 

This sort of thing may be, in the opinion of some, 
more “respectable” than the deep freezer pilfering that 
went on under the Truman regime. But in our opinion it 
is equally corrupt and all the more dangerous because it 
has such powerful corporate apologists. We hope the Sen- 
ate will investigate thoroughly the Talbot case and all 
others involving big business raids on the treasury. 


A DANGEROUS DECISION 


IF LAST FRIDAY’'S three-man federal court in Co- 
lumbia, S. C., set a desegregation pattern for other such 
courts, then jimcrow schools would be. with us for many 
decades to come. The three judges not’only refused to set 
a desegregation date for the Summerton, S. C., school dis- 
trict, but one of the judges even gave detailed advice on 

ot to desegregate. , 
ae In : wide oad dake, the notorious anti-Negro Judge 
John J. Parker asserted that the Supreme Court had not 
outlawed “such segregation as occurs as a result of volun- 
tary action.” Judge Parker had much to say about the right 
of children of “different races” to “voluntarily attend 
different schools.” al 

The result of the hearing was a victory-for the Dixie- 
crats’ “legal resistance” campaign. For the defendant school 
board was given its own time and its own way to desegre- 

its schools. ; 
se reeeever with Judge Parker’s advice the courts ruling 
actually amounted to expert advice on how to develop 
a system of voluntary segregation, violating the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the Supreme Courts anti-segregation rul- 


‘ig This decision will undoubtedly affect the hearing 
scheduled for today in Richmond, where the Prince Ed- 
ward County, Virginia, school cases come up. It should be 
a warning to the Negro people and those whites who fought 
so hard for the victory in the Supreme Court over the 
old “separate but equal” doctrine, that civil rights cannot 


ft t ts alone. 
s idaad, as the CIO has pointed out, is for local ac- 


SATURDAY 


THE JUNE ISSUE of Labor 
Monthly Review, publication of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, 
carries a revealing article sum- 
marizing a survey on unemploy- 
ment in the New England textile 
industry. ._The article, by Wil- 
liam H. Miernyck, director of 
the Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research of North- 
eastern University, observes that 
New England textile employ- 
ment has been declining since 
the early 1920's, with an inter- 
ruption of the trend only. during 
World War II says. But look at 
what's been happening since 
1947, 

During the period, 129,000 
textile jobs were lost—a drop of 
42.8 — from the first quar- 
ter of 1947 to the. first quarter 
of 1955. The situation would 
have been far worse for the dis- 
placed textile workers were it 
not for a corresponding rise in 
employment in other fields to 
which many of the workers were 
able to turn. 


A STUDY of New Hamphshire 
areas where textile workers were 
left jobless by «liquidation of 
mills, showed that while 866 per- 
cent of the young textile workers 
were able to get work else- 
where, only 35 percent of the 
older workers interviewed found 
other employment. Also .those 
studies showed that “among the 
workers who found new jobs 
there was considerable down- 
grading in skill classifications 
and earnings.” 

A Massachusetts Division of 
Employment study from a samp- 
ling of unemployed millworkers 
showed that “most of the work- 
ers had been laid off at least 18 
months” when questioned. In 
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The Lesson and Story o 
New England Textiles 


some employment, 20 percent 
remained jobless while 15 per- 
cent were termed no longer in 


the labor force—aged, etc. This. 


study, too, showed, there was a 
downgrading of skills with 69 


percent of those on new jobs 
earning less than they earned in 
the liquidated mills—and textile 
pay is low! 

The most extensive study, 
scattered through . Massachusetts 
and’ Rhode Island, made_ by 
Northeastern University, showed 
45 percent of the eliminated 
textile workers on jobs, 12 per- 
cent out of the labor force and 
43 percent still seeking jobs. In 
the latter study, too, 64 percent 
of the interviewed workers on 
jobs reported lower earnings 


than those they had in textile. 
* 


IT IS ALSO FOUND that the 
great bulk of the textile workers 
whose jobs were _ liquidated 
stayed in the- communities _be- 
cause they were older, married 
with homes and families, and un- 
able to go far in, search of other 
employment as the younger peo- 
ple do. The article says: 

“The continued loss of tex- 


Hon councils, in which trade unions take a leading part, 
to mobilize pressure in school districts for workable de- 


that period about two thirds had 


tile jobs and the relative immo- 
bility of the displaced workers 
have produced a high level of 
chronic unemployment in many 
New England textile towns since 
the end of the World War II... 
In 1954, for example, the four 
textile towns of Lawrence, 
Lowell, Fall River and New Bed- 
ford, accounted for only 9.3 per- 
cent of the non-agricultural 
employment in -Massachusetts, 


- but 25 percent of the state’s un- 


employed.” 

Textile jobs in the once big 
woolen centers of Lawrence de- 
clined from 25,000 in 1950 to 
less than 5,000 today. The pic- 
ture in textile during this biggest 
boom in-American history is 
somewhat like in coal mining 
where during the same _ seven- 
year period a half million jobs 
dropped to fewer than 250,000. 

There is a difference, how- 
ever, coal miners have at last 
built up their rates to approx- 
imately double those of textile 
workers—about $2.50 an _ hour. 
It gives an unemployed miner no 
more comfort to think that he 
loses $2.50 an hour than to the 
textile worker who loses $1.30, 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 


Home Town Aspects 
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E’S AN ASPECT of the 
current Geneva parley «, which 
bears directly on American do- 
mestic affairs. It was presented 
cogently in a letter by Simon 
W. Gerson, which was pub- 
lished in the N. Y. Times last 
Thursday. | 

“President Eisenhower,” Ger- 
son wrote, “if he is so minded, 
is entitled at Geneva to tell the 
world of our genuine pride in 
the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights. But if he discusses 
the distinction between .theory 


'-and practice he wili have to 


admit that cissent in the United 
States today is still a hazardous 
occupation.” 

To put it more bluntly the 
pretensions about a “free world” 
position at Geneva: are shattered 
by the realities of a witch-hunt 
which continues even thou 
world tensions are being eased. 
The bitter. irony is that the 
witch-hunt—symbolized by the 
Smith and McCarran Act per- 
secutions— was based- on an 
alleged external menace to our 
country. The witch-hunt was 
founded on the hoax of immi- 


nent and inevitable war. 
ie 


ONE IS STRUCK by this 
domestic aspect of the efforts 
to end the cold war by read- 
ing publications abread. Re- 
cently this newspaper quoted 
from an article featured in 
Bevan’ weekly the “Tribune,” 
which was written by John Wil- 
liamson. It noted some recent 
victories for civil liberties in 
America but pointed to con- 
tinued persecutions. ) 

Then on June 25 the British 
weekly, “The New Statesman 
and Nation,” published a letter 
from Williamson which states, 
among other things: 


Geneva Parley 


from‘ the second indictment and 
deported here. But all my co- 
defendants, including General- 
Secretary Dennis, are stil] facing 
a second trial. The charge is 
identical with the one on which 
we were already convicted and 
jailed—it is nothing more than 
‘association’ with like-minded 
persons and ‘teaching and ad- 
vocacy. of proscribed _ beliefs 
and books. Thus the ‘member- 
ship’ indictment against them 
not only represents a further 
invasion. of the First Amend- 
ment, but violates the consti- 
tutional provision against double 
jeopardy. 

“Even more serious, as_ the 
Louisville Courier-Journal _ re- 
cently took occasion to empha- 
size, if membership in the C. P. 


can be punished as a ‘crime,’ ‘ 


then a new blow will have been 
struck against the Bill of Rights. 
Indeed, under the purposely 
vague criteria for ‘membership’ 
in the C. P. contained. in the 
Communist Control Act of 
1954, it will not only be a 
Dennis, Davis, or a Lightfoot— 
but even could be a Bunche, Reu- 
ther, Lehman and Corsi who 
could be found guilty of ‘mem- 
bership’ or ‘participation’ in 
‘Communist’ organizations or 
‘conspiracies.’ ” 
’ 

FOR THAT MATTER, even 
the victories that have been won 
for the right of travel, includ- 
ing coverage of the Geneva 
conference by this newspaper, 


still leave wide areas wheré this 
right is still abrogated. Men- 
tion need only be made of il:at 
great American Paul Robeson. 
As long as he remains under 
restrictions barring him. from 
fulfilling his concert engage- 


partment on the right to travel 

in the July 2 issue of “The New 

Statesman and Nation.” The 

title of the poem is “The Ab-- 

stract Rights of Man,” and takes 
its text from the United States 

Court of Appeal ruling which 

said “Foreign travel is abstractly 

a citizens right.” Some of its 

stanzas read: 

Dedicated to the abstract 

proposition 
That native-born 
are free, 

The Courts quash State De- 
_ partment prohibition 
Respecting leave to 

over - sea, 
7 But 

State Secretaries may withhold 

permission 
On = manitestly 
grounds— — 

To those incurring Government 

suspicion, 
The Eastern Hemisphere is 
out of bounds. | 

The freedom to depart exists 

abstractly, 
The citizens inalienable right 

By judges of Appeal defined 

exactly, 
And full 

in sight, 
But 


Citizens — of subversion, 
And legally, if partially, out- 


Americans 


travel 


reasonable 


mobility appears 


lawed | 
Despite the Constitution's as- 
sertion, eo 

May not pursue their happi- 

ness abroad. 

Just as our country needs a 
foreign policy based on peace, 
we need more democracy at 
home. The two go hand in 
hand. 
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ments abroad it cannot he said 


“On our release cn March 1, . 
that we have won the right to. 


1955, we were all rearrested th 
and charged with ‘membership _ travel. 


at the pest effiee at New York, WN. Y., under 
the Aet of March 3, 1879. 
3 mes. 6 mes. | year 


e tion plans. . 
Th e Executive Branch of government, especially At- 
a a : . , Daily Werker saly . $4.00 $7.00 $12.00 
in the C. P.” As a-result of a In this respect theres a walamervian ates 


Genéral Herbert Brownell, Jr., must be — 
to enforce the law. And the drive for Congressional Civil | ign . in. Sotland. that 'xe-). wonderful | Jittle satirical pocm i eee eee eee ree tae 
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Bridges Tells Court Dramatic 
Story.of Frisco Waterfront 


By ALLAN T. YATES 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 17.-— 
Harry Bridges, on the witness 
stand stand last week in Federal 
Court, gave a blow by blow story 
of dramatic labor developments 
along the San Francisco water- 
front following the 1934 strike. 

Questined by his attorney, Tel- 
for Taylor, the longshore union 
leader described the complex and 
critical policy questions faved b 
his union and the manner in whic 
they were solved. 

Bridges’ testimony on the role 
played by the rank and file long- 
shoremen and their democratic- 
ally elected leaders in making de- 
cisions on all basic policy and pro- 
gram refuted prosecution testimony 
that the Communist party dictated | 
policy for the longshoremen’s 
union. 

Time and again Bridges vigor- 
ously rejected testimony ‘by gov- 
ernment informer John Schomaker 
that he and other longshore lead- 
ers were told by the Communist 
party how to run the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, which 
later became the International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- 
mens Union. 

Bridges testified that in the lat- 


BRIDGES 
tation ef Schomaker’s story’ that 


the oo Communist perty 
ship decided the ILA should go 
CIO. 


DENIES MEETINGS 


Bridges also took on the gov- 
ernment’s witnesses that placed 


ty meetings. 


leader- | 


him at so-called Communist par- 


<@  ={{/nent Negro Editor whose adult 
-@.. ={|life spanned the years between 
ee no a es 1905 and World War II could fail 
. me. <<. j|/to run the gamut of the tumultous 
im # jjevents of the period. “The Lonely! #3 

"Ss by Roi Ottley (Henry; |. § 


e1| Warrior,” 
Regnery Co., $4.75) is thus not = 


By CYRIL BRIGGS 
NO BIOGRAPHY of a promi- 


only a biography of the late 
Robert S. Abbott, founder of The 
Chicago Defender, but 
graphy as well of the Negro peo-| 
ple in a particular historical con- 
text. | 

That period saw the beginning 
of the great Negro migrations 
from the rural -South, and. the 
stormy upsurge of the Negro lib- 


| 
| 


He denied that he had a meet-jthat the idea for this 
‘ing with Roy Hudson, national) was sired by Abbott's nephew and great that Southern Negroes sus- struggle to wipe out white chau- 


eration movement’ under _ the 
impetus of the incipient proletrian- 
ization of the fugitives from 
Southern lynch law and the blaz- 
ing militancy of a sizeable section’ 
of the Negro press, inspired in| 
large measure by the Niagara 
Movement initiated by Dr. W..-E. | 
B. DuBois. 


In his foreword, a 


' 
; 


tells us’ 
iography 


pea oe 


Biography of Robert Abbot, — 


deletion is now the historic fact 
of Communist initiation of the 
successful struggle to save the lives 
of the nine Scottsboro Boys, otf 
Communist leadership of the 
mighty unemployed struggles otf 
the Thirties. 

While in “New Day A-Coming” 
he credited the Communists with 
coming to the aid of the Scottsboro 
Boys, in his present book it is “the 
liberals” who took up the brutal 
challenge of the Scottsboro rape 
frameup. In “New Day A-Coming” 
he had also acknowledged that 
“With the Depression, Negro 
Communists came forward as the 
leaders of the unemployed,” and 
that the Communist party “became 
a force in Negro life.” In “The 
Lonely Warrior” he evades that — 
acknowledgement by practically 
ignoring the struggles of the un- 
employed in Chicago during the 
depression. | 

fe 2 

IT IS TRUE that he does in- . 
clude some facts on the uncem- 
|promising position of the Commu- 
‘Inist party in its fight for Negro 
ern Negro publications was s0 rights and liberation, its relentless 
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ROI OTTLEY 


ter part of 1936 on policy question | Communist party official, concern-|present owner of The Defender,| pected of reading or promoting! yinist influences among the work- 


facing maritime unions was ac- 
tivity of the Committee for Indus- | i. state CIO council. 
trial Organization, headed by John 


L. Lewis. tr 

At this time Bridges, president | !tiam - _— agen aha 
of the ILA Pacific Coast disthict, yt hox-ea ” dis Her si pene ge 
was for remaining within the AFL. | JOK-Car CGISPULE aS ese O 


. . . bv : ‘hom: k r 
He had a meeting with Lewis who | ~~” oc - € 
agreed witness Bruce Hannon. He _ snort- 
. . 


Bridges described how the ILA Renee Soe grecgahe' — 
district convention in May, 1937, b weap fees iim to get rid of the 
debated the policy and adopted 1 DOX-tar. 
his position on remaining within RANK AND FILE DECIDES 
the AFL. | 

Schomaker had _ testified it was 
a “top fraction” of, the Communist | 
party, at which Bridges allegedly | 4 oa 
was present, which decided the ernie 


ILA should remain within the and file. 
AFL. | He testified he had been ap- 


; 
However, events were moving Proached on several occasions to 
rapidly and Lewis, following the Join the Communist party, but de- 
creat dramatic sitdown strikes in Clined each time because “there 
auto, launched a new federation Were certain aspects of their pro- 


and made a bid to organized labor 8t4m that I disagreed with—they 
to join the CIO. |were organizmg aspects and their 
Bridges said the issue of joining Preachments. _ Anyway, he added, 
CIO was finally Tesolved at the) | was busy. 
Maritime Federation of the Pacific! Bridges is the lead-off witness 
convention’ which voted to hold for the defense in a Justice De- 
referendums by the affiliate unions. partment suit to strip him of his 
Following this the ILA member- |citizenship on the grounds that he 
ship along the coast vdted by falsely denied Communist party 
referendum to go into the CIO.;membership when he was natur- 
This testimony was more refu-|alized. 


In tracing: watertront develop- 
ments up to 1934 strike, his con- 


was made by the rank 


(Continued from Page 5) 
but at least he makes something 


when he does catch a few days 
work. 


industry, substitutes for textile 
products, have taken their toll. 

The union's cooperation with 
the mill owners has only en- 
couraged more employer con- 
tempt for union. What better 
| evidence than the fact that some 
15,000 cetton-rayon workers 
have had to wage a three-month 
strike until last week to get 


| 
| 
| 


THE ARTICLE the Labor 
Monthly can also be regarded 
as a summary of the result of- 
the CIO Textile Workers Union 

_ of America wage policy. In that 
period the union’s leaders were 
very much concerned with the 
welfare of the mill owners hav- 
ing accepted wage cuts on two 
occasions and by-passed a raise 
several times on the theory that 
the New England manufacturers 
must be aided in their competi- | 


and to prevent a cut of 10 cents 


hour? And this in a_ period 
when the rest of labor is win- 
ning packages of 15 to 20 cents 
an hour. The New England 
situation does indeed confirm 


and government 


successtul - publisher and leader. 
Abbott, he tells us, “revolution-| 
}. Ty . >> . i - e . 
‘ized the Negro press” by being the|one of his source materi 
first to introduce departmentaliza-|ter from a Southern Negro re- 


| 


bott out of all proportion to his 


‘ing internal affaifs ot the Calfor-| John H. H. Sengstacke. He assures their circulation were given savage ing class. But this is incidental to 
us the latter insisted on a “true. 
He also denied meeting with'#"d  unvarnished” story of his In reporting these’ reprisals, Ottley horn, independent character. 
. uncle. Unfortunately, Ottley does, | 
not adhere to his instructions. He' 
instead: attempts to build up Ab-' 


jail sentences and often lynched.!showing Abbott as a man of stub- 


is so intent on proving that Abbott) The case in point is Abbott's 
was the sole object of Dixiecrat refusal, under pressure by mem- 
hate that he goes even to the ex- bers of his staff. the American 
tent of lifting bodily from Fred- Legion, and others, to deny per- 


actual stature as an eminently/erick G. Detweiler’s book, “The mission to the Young Communist 


|Negro Press in the United States |League to march in one of The 


Bud Billtken 


(which Ottley oe to be Defender’s annual 
als), a let-' parades. 


Ottlev does not conceal his dis- 


ition (in 1915) on the model of the | printed on Page 154 from the approval of Abbott’s wise refusal 


“white 


press, blandly asuming 


left-wing Crusader magazine, pub- to. kowtow. in this particular in- 


‘that Abbott's Negro contempor-|lished in New York, and attributes stance, to white supremacists’ dicta 


i 
| 


stant emphasis was that the big aries functioned in a vacuum and it to The Defender and a Defender 


| 


‘were not similarly susceptible to agent. 


certain environmental influences. | 
(When this reviewer joined the 
staff of The New York Amsterdam 
News in, 1912 he found depart-' 
mentalization already well under 


way on that paper.) 
* 


limportance were it not clearly a|bott’s “mistake” was “common to 
part of a pattern desi 


Ottley attempts, moreover, to 
place Abbott on a par with the 
two giants of his time—Booker T. | 
Washington and Dr. DuBois, war- 


ring protagonists of two conflicting 


views on Negro policies in the 


' 
| 


ion. Negro tactics, strategy and 
tallies in the fight for Negro libera- 
The incident would be of little' tion. He hastens to add that Ab- 


ad 


gned to mini-| liberals during the period 
mize the role played during World And in his zeal to apologize for 
War I and after by the New Negro Abbott, he relates that the “pub- 
radicals, and particularly those|lisher was distinctly impressed by 
who then or later espoused com- the vigorous manner in which the 
munism. ‘Communists fought for the lives” 


eee of the Scottsboro Boys, as well as 

ALREADY in a previous book, | the — — rm — ex- 
“New Day A-Coming,” Ottley had eee ¢ ane tesa 

et ° -"~| Abbott was no consistent war- 

completely ignored the contribu- +io, He had all the weaknesses of 


fight for survival. To bolster this!tions of this latter group; 3 pro-'his class. However, despite his 


| 


; 
' 
' 


‘the Negro from the South, and, Negro 
~—— ‘asserts that “Single-handed, Ab-/Courier columnist. In his 


| 


' 
j 


; 
' 


| 
| 


position, Ottley credits Abbott 
with a third event: migration of 


bott has set- the great migration 
(of 1919) of the Mississippi Valley. 


in motion.” | 


This is, of course, arrant non- 
sense. Nearer the truth is the state- 
ment, quoted by Ottley, of Dr.’ 
Charles S. Johnson, president of | 
Fisk University: “Whether with 


lor without his planning, The De- 


i 
| 
; 
i 


| 


| their old pact renewed as it was, |" 


| 


fender became one of the most! 
potent factors in a phenomenal | 
hegira that began to change the 


character and pattern of race re- 
lations in the United States.” | 
The Defender’s was indubitably | 


on their average of $1.30 an ithe most strident and aggressive 


r 


voice denouncing Southern bar-| 
barities and urging Negroes to) 
leave the South. In a period in 
which the more radical Negro) 
publications alternately berated, 
and praised, goaded and coaxed| 


cinnati 


cedure for which he was sharply occasional wavering and _ confu- 
criticized by J. A. nog eminent sions he made a signal contribution 

historian and Pittsburgh to the cause of Negro liberation 
resent|and U.S. democracy. A study of 
book, Ottley carries this technique his life and times is well worth 
a step further. The object of his the effort. 


—— 


—— en eee a 


TODAY’S BEST BETS ON 
TV, MOVIES, DRAMA 


TV Great Adventure, Paris 
News (2) 6 p.m. One Summer of Happiness, 
Sherlock Holmes (4) 6:45 “go are a | thea 
Baseball (¢ 5 lgers-Cin|  ‘Nime_ Bachelors nder the 
iseball (9) 7:55 Dodgers Cin) 5. Sky, Thalia 
DRAMA 

Inherit the Wind, National. 

Bus Stop, Music Box Theatre 
Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden 


ie ee 


2, 


ae 


Baseball (11) 7:55 Giants-Mil- 
waukee 

Burns and Allen (2) 8 

Caesar Presents (4) 8 

Concert (7) 8:30 Robert Merrill 
Medic (4) 9:00 

Montgomery Presents (4) 9:30 
The Diamond Curtain 
Studio One Summer 


“Penny-Ante’ Oil, 
Uranium Shares 
Te Be Probed 


Theatre 


tion with the South. On _ that 
same theory the union has re- 
peatedly agreed to heavier work- 
loads and on occasions scolded 
the northern employers for not 


| 


that old Wobbly song that be- 
gan: 

“I love my boss, He’s a good 
Friend of Mine. That’s why I: 
am standing, In the breadline.” 


‘the Negro masses into more act- 
live resistance to jimcrow oppres- 
‘sion, The Defender played a 
Jeading role in firing Negro resent- 


' 
; ; 


(2) 10 A Terrible Day 


— 


Eddie Cantor (7) 10:30 


| Steve Allen (4) 11:15 to 1. 


RADIO 


WASHINGTON, July 17—The 
Government moved today to crack 
down on issues of Penny-Ante 


ment and arousing that spirit of: 
resistance which was to alarm the’ 
FBI and other bastions of white 
‘supremacy during the racist-in-| 


News, all stations 6 p.m. Uranium and oil stock floated by 


John Vandercook, CIO WABC 7 fly-by-night or fraudelent _ pro- 
Opera: Verdis Masked Ball moters. : 


being “efficient” enough to meet 
southern competition. That 
policy did not prevent some 150 


Saigon Citizens Ask 


mills from leaving New England 
or liquidating in the past several 
years. | 

Have those New England jobs 
really shifted elsewhere? The 
overall national figures, fre- 
quently noted by the TWUA’s 
own research people, show that 
nationally, too, the number of 
textile jobs are falling. Declin- 
ing consumption of textile prod- 
ucts, the advent of ‘technologi- 
cal development, physical speed- 


up and accent on youth im the 


] 


Talks on Unity Poll 


HANOI, July 17.—Residents of ington and other cities in 1919. - 
> 


'spired race riots in Chicago, Wash-; WQXR_ 7:30 


Edd Murrow WCBS 7:45 
Ciants-Braves WMCA 7:55 


Saigon demonstrated. on July 3. 
demanding that the South Viet-, 
Nam authorities consult with the 


BUT THE_ Defender had. fo 


to arrange for general elections, the period, in: which the entire 
next. year in aécordance with the|Negro press was! denounced for 
Geneva agreements, according tolits “arrogance” in demanding 
a Saigon press report. lequality, rights and in daring to 
Over, 100 demonstrators’ were’ comment on international affairs. 


monopoly on agitation and denun- 
. : : ~|Giation. This is attested by several, 
Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam jp] reports to Congress during; 


Dodgers-Cincinnati 
7:55 


Isaac Stern, violinist WRCA 9 

World of Jazz, WQXR 9:05 

Report on Geneva WCBS 10:50 
MOVIES 

Marty, Sutton. 

Fall of Berlin, & Life in Arctic; 


arrested by the Ngo Dinh Diem; The influence exerted on _ the 
police. Southern Negro masses by North- 


Stanley 


Boston Symphony WRCA 8:15: 


The Securities & Exchange 


Commission announced proposals 


WMG Mjlor tightening ‘up its regulatious 


governing “small stock issues” de- 
signed to raise money for new, 
unproven ventures in this country 
and Canada. 
Now Playing 
. “FALL BERLIN” and 
| a f#LAPE IN. THE: ARCTIG®™ : :; 


Gate of Hell, 50th St. Guild : 


, STANLEY THEATRE 


7th. AVE, BET. 41 & 41 STS. 
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_ aster Radney is on vac: (BORIS. SPASSKY, 18, ATTAINS 
HIGH PLACE IN SOVIET CHESS 


Scoreboard’ will be re- 
By RALPH CRAN | 


sumed when he returns. 

i 

How to Play Tennis MEET BORIS SPASSKY, the youngest player in the recent 
22nd USSR Chess Championship. You know already that he fin- 

ished in a quadruple tie for third place with World Champion 


| = e 
practice will e "with: World Cha 
“fg, | Patina, Crandmasier Petegyan sed Master Miva. Quits on 
smooth ‘em out 


ingrad (five to go into the finals), he was only fourth. But he 
seems to thrive on sterner stuff. | 

BY COACH Let’s get acquainted with Boris. At nine years of age he 

(Seventh of a Series) became the youngest member of the Leningrad Young Pioneer 
It is time now that we paused in| Chess Club. Within one year, he won the “first category rating. 

this series of chats to concern our-!| Remember that in the Soviet Union there are five categories, and 

selves with some general “tops”; that some skill is needed to get into the lowest, the fifth. Above, 

‘rather than: specific details. the “first” category, are only candidates for master, master and 
First of all, one may get the idea! grandmaster. 

that the various strokes are quite When Spassky was only 12, Botvinnik (already World Cham- 
complicated. This is not true. It's} pion) marked him as a future great, just as the Cuban Jose Capa- © 
a little tough to explain these; blanca, World. Champion, did in the case of the young Mikhail. 

S |points verbally, that’s all. What} In 1925, 14-vear-old Botvinnik, at one of the boards against Capa- 

of ‘3 : f you should. do is to watch stars in} blanca in a simuitaneous exhibition, won his same. ‘Capablanca 
MARTIAL SINGHER. bari- ction, read books on the subject,! was greatly impressed, and said that night: “That little boy with 

‘ os os : and see movies on tennis if pos-| the eveglasses played a fine game—quietly and accurately. He will 

one, will sing Germont in con- thle | ft 

cert version of “La Traviata” at | Psychology is a wonderful thing. 


be a master.” Capablanca’s predietion came true. 
| : + 
Richard Tucker will sing Alfredo,| Lewisohn Stadium tonight. 'After you have watched a topnotch | IN 1950, Spassky (at 13) played on the Leningrad team in 
and Martial Singher will be heard, atest | mam SAAS: occ i tournament, and have seen Wood; the USSR Youth Championship (maximum age—18). Vetcran mas- 
as Germont. altite Coat 3 ceiilin 0 or Parker or Schroeder in action,; ter P. Romanovsky wrote in SHACHMATY v’ SSSR (Chess in the 
The 40-voice Margaret Hillis| °2* Sg Dg ne Jarmila ; ©-|you can come back and feel like; USSR): “Spassky marches with firm steps toward becoming a 
hole will sing the chal pects. ||?" °°" tenor Kurt Baum. The!a champ. Somehow or other, your) master.” | 
Three young American ie, oo ry 7 ri iy “Th Ore. own strokes respond to the stimu- In that vear the boy was named candidate for master. 
mental virtuosi will appear as solo-| Widow.” en € Merry Jus of the tournament you watched. | In 1951 (at 14) Boris played second board for the Leningrad 
ists tomorrow and Wednesday night} er For a day or two, at least one of; team in the USSR Youth Championship, scoring 8% out of 9 
- concerts. : DANISH BALLET DEBUT ‘your strokes will seem much im-; points. An article in “Chess in the USSR” hailed him as “versa- 
A Danish version of the ballet Proved. oki -all 
“Coppélia,” to the music of Deli-| Tennis stroking is essentially a 


The California pianist Ozan | tile” (Reuben Fine in his book “Chess Marches On,’ 1945, wrote 
bes—choreographed by Hans Beck) ™@tter of self-discipline. After a 


Marsh will play Liszt’s “Todentanz” of Botvinnik: “The major characteristic of his style is its’ versa- 
and the Schumann “Introduction : , _ tility.”) 
and Allegro Appassionato in G'in 1896 and predating by seyeral| While, it becomes almost auto-| In 1952, Boris finished second to Grandmaster Taimanov in 
Major, Opus 92” tomorrow. ‘years the familiar Russian ‘Cop-| matic. _ the Leningrad Champienship, not losmg a single game. In 1953 
A concert double-headé at the) pelia” choreography by eben Practice should not be an en- (at 16), he won the title of International Master for his fourth- 
Stadium on Wednesday, will fea-|will be seen ioe the first time in|@urance trial. We know some, place tie with Grandmasters Boleslavsky (USSR) and L. Szabo 
ture violinist Joan Field in the Lalo) New York at Thursday’s Stadium) YOU" players who are out on the (Hungary) in the Bucharest International Tournament. 
“Symphonie Espagnole” and pianist Concert when the Ten Leading courts every day, galloping around Grandmaster Levenfisch (USSR) recently wrote: “The play of 
Phillipa Schuyler in the Saint-Saens} Dancers of the Royal Danish Bal- for hour after hour. However, they’ the 18-year-old Spassky draws general attention. He grows from 
G Minor Piano Concerto. | let will make their New York|4® Dot improve rapidly because, toyrnament to tournament. . Brilliant attacks are combined 
their practice is not conscious ef-| with ability to eomplicate the game in difficult positions. . . . He 
jc to smooth out a stroke. It is) still lacks sufficient experience and technique, but there is no doubt 
much better to have concentrated that he is already in the ranks ef our strongest masters.” 
|practice of three-quarters of an In the 22nd USSR Championship, Spassky won his game from 
‘hour, with real thought behind it,) Grandmasters Geller, Taimanov and Averbach, and drew against 
he to run around all afternoon. | Grandmasters Smyslov, Botvinnik, Keres and Petrosyan. Some 
, Furthermore, you must concen-| yeeord! 
‘trate upon your weak points. If * 
your forehand is good and your NOT ALL promising youngsters came through. For example, 
backhand inferior, dont swagger) Reuben Fine in his book: “The World’s a Chess Board” (1948) 


~~ Camilla Williams Tonite *: 
In Traviata at $ 


= 


This week, beginning tonight sige Rs 
(Monday), will be a week of many _— es 
musical “firsts”..in the Lewisohn : 
Stadium concerts—among them the 
first assay of the title role of “La 
Traviata” by the American Negro 
soprano, Camilla Williams, which 
will take place tonight. | 

The first four concerts of the’ 
week will be. batoned by Thomas. 
Scherman, musical director of the 
Little Orchestra Society. | 

Saturday's “Viennese Night” will 
again be under the baton of Vien- 
na-borm a Rudel. 

Camilla Williams, who sang in 
Aida and Madame. Butterfly with’ 
the New York City Opera Co., will) 
return from Europe—where she is| 
at present under contract to the| 
Vienna Staatsoper — to sing the 
title role of Violetta in tonight's 
concert. version of La Traviata.” 


— sad < 
Roe ’ 
% 3 
A 


Saturday's “Viennese Night” will! debut. 


SAYS ACTORS ALSO HAVE 
RIGHTS TO FREE SPEECH 


By BURT LANCASTER voiced by Hollywood tories to- 


(Guest Columnist for the UP) 


HOLLYWOOD, July 17 (UP).— 
For me its a laugh. A source of|* 


constant delight is the frequent 
ignt is the frequen that feeds them.” Whio’s feeding figure out what the reason might 


muttering within some circles of snag 
% personalities, be, whether it is the manner in 


the motion picture industry that 
“Lancaster has a big mouth and| 
doesn t know how to keep it shut.” 


'ward actors who refuse to shove 


and take whatever is dished out 
is that “they're biting the hand 


wiuome Colorful 
have been the lifeblood. of the 
theatrical profession. 


their heads in sand like ostriches ous forehand 


around showing off your thunder- | wrote that “George Kramer of New Yerk is now the most prom- 
rive. Work to im-| jsing of the newcomers,” but in the Rosenwald Trophy Tourna- 
prove your backhand. ment early this vear Kramer was last, behimd other newcomers: 
| If a shot has gone bad, try to Evans, Bisguier, Donald Byrnes and Sherwin. 

Spassky’s steady rise in Soviet chess shows that he is net. a 
Be, flash in the pan, but a coming star. He must still prove himself 
which you hold your racquet or! further. I have no doubt that he will. 
‘some “gremlin” in your swing. ° ° 
With practice, you will begin to 


Editor's Note: Ralph Crane’s by-line was inadvertently omitted 


The remarks originated from 


The moment actors cease. being 


from Thursday's article on the World Junior Chess Championship 


contest. 


get the “feel” of the racquet. There 
is a certain touch which experi- 
enced players acquire. a 
anything important, the public In all strokes, it is poor policy 
jhvill have every reason to revive 4 a the racquet firmly at 
croquet and forget movies. a 
checked/ the Constitution and_ it! Let me point to the hue and fs av a —- ry the 
makes ‘no specific exemption of cry kicked up by Humphrey firm eri at the camel Pas ‘att 
actors or anyone else in the public| Bogart's eer ey a ee hs a a the hand ty net 
eye. ‘view wherein e hi: certain’ |. ‘ : 
The people that make all the pungent comments to make. about evap sw earn —— “ay, 
noise about actors sticking to 2 tew of his recent films. T hose hake laut with a ttt tr 
scripts whether they're in front/ talentless do-goodies | mentioned | 6 i ties, catia teeth Tien po ie nae 
of or behind the cameras are, | practically had a vigilante com-| ¢ nai ee sank tight te geew: Fg a 
suspect, those who have man-' mittee organized until somebody! yo" tr for a Bir soto i a wah 
aged to hit pay dirt in Hollywood pointed out that Bogey’s steamy | index fin er cshentad a bh up th 
through luck rather than talent.|remarks were all true and that he, | handle . vig ip f ~ ‘ 
They'd prefer that no one rock aS one of the best actors in Holly-| strain ‘a veil Poy gpl t Si 
the beat, Mest crgative folk. on) wood. had a perfect right to speak, We tows ll talking about 
the other hand, kick up a helluva) "is piece. standard strokes. One must bear in 
I don't expect miracles to. hap-'mind -that there are deviations 


storm because it makes for a good! 

healthy climate in which to ex-'pen, but Fil bet it will be a long which can be adapted to your in- 
change ideas. 'time before anybody tries to sell dividual] makeup. Perhaps on your 
Bogart a shoddy hunk of goods.'backhand you do better without 


The most common complaint 
e _|_ Recently, on “The Kentuckian,” having your thumb along the back 
Classified Ads I-made sure the right of free of the handle. Experience shows 
: |speech for both actors and direc-| that having your thumb around the 


tor was clearly established. Since| handle gives you a firmer grip? 
I directed the picture and ap-|O.K., then. Go ahead with that 
peared in it, my purpose was to. idea. 

ard Brand Dist. 143 4th Ave. (13: & 14|Dreak down thie rest of the cast’s} The vast majority of players 
a age ee One hour free parking! natural constraint toward-a “boss.”| have used these strokes with suc- 
= Gas Pee I made it a point to inject poli-|Cess- However, a gentleman named 

. Furnit ° “aekr i 
= : + ma a =a | ties» religion and other subjects Pancho Segura came along with 
sur heme. Estimates free IN eerz. |into the offstage conversation, |*wo-handed shots, and he seemed 
SERVICES —| This. got all of us down to a <ood, a do oe 0 A ye it ro 
basic working agreement, one in| 2© ?° at his swing was fun- 

MOVING AND STORAGE ; 

Gseean, cectien Send Givtembe, casesd. which everyone wes encouraged damentally the same, and that he e year a 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE ¢-s000.;/t0 give voice to his enthusiasms| hit the ball at the point where it! newspapers was a report of the) And injuries in manufacturing, 
‘MOVING, storage, leng distance, pickup and complaints. |should be hit; on the forehand, Michigan Department of Labor! which 1S mainly auto in Michigan, 
servies, days, nights, weekends, eco-| The result was the same as -¢ Opposite his belt buckle, and OD|and Industry which revealed there showed in the first quarter of 1955 
_nomieal, Kay's, CH 3-376. lelaiibedy ded cpanel s a dow’ the backhand, ite his for-|were 7,385 workers hurt badly la 12 percent greater number than 
| let clean fresh air into bce He 23 elt better with'in the first three months of 1955, |the last — “i 1954. aes 
OVIN STORAG ’ > et two hands on the racquet. 4. nt greater than the same: The number o rmanen - 
= ni 5 : —. ‘ot lnc Nae ea i Finally, dont get $0. snarled upltbres gas 4 year ago. ‘abilities reported during the first 
FRANK GIARAMITA | “ cosomer eat with direction nie ie get “tied! Not carried by the same sheets hel 3 pos ye egg wh gr 
was the knowledge that’ preduc- ‘ 


| .” Every now then go out; 
near ard ave GR 17-2457 | So, if my detractors don’t mind, re a x sn g fora to fae the,” anc months of 1954 and 17.4 percent 
EFFICIENT © #£=RELIABLE i keep my mouth open—even ifjfeel -of hitting the ball—and the/0n had increased on the 1955 more than in the first quarter of 


I occasionally put miy ‘foot in it. joy, of de ** tlears, GM ‘by 37 ‘percent; Ford, 2111954: ey | 


yeople laboring under the smis- 
apprenension that our countrys 
founding fathers imposed a double: 
standard when they wrote the free- 
dom of speech plank. Well, these 
people are dead wrong. I've 


personalities and become mere 
Riiiensions speaking only when 
spoken to and then not saying; 


— ee 


(Editor's Note: A reader has sent us these interesting verses. 
He did not mention anything about the authorship. If any reader 
can help us in this matter, we would be glad to publish the informa- 
tion.) 
Three monkeys sat in a cocoanut tree 
Discussing things as theyre said to be; 
Said one to the other, “Now listen, you two, 
There’s a certain rumor that cant be true. 
That man descended from our noble race; 
The very idea! ... it’s a dire disgrace; 
No monkey ever deserted his wife, 
Starved her baby and ruined her life, 
And you've never known a mother monk 
To leave her babies with others te bunk « 
or pass them on from ene to another | 
Til they scarcely know who is their mother. 
And another thing! Youll never see 
A monk build a fence round a cocoanut tree, 
And let the cocoanuts go to waste, 
Forbidding all other monks a taste. 
Why, if I puta fence around this tree 
Starvation would force you to steal from me. 
Here’s another thing a monk won't do: 
Go out at night and get in a stew; 
Or use a gun, a club, or knife 
To take some other monkey's life. 
Yes, man descended, the omery cuss, 
-But, Brother, he didn’t descend from us!” 


Ee 


THE RESULTS OF SPEEDUP 


DETROIT. — Recently tucked ;pereent and Chrysler 111 percent 
away in a small corner of the daily|over one year ago. 


FOR SALE 


FOR that tired-mind and body, a Con- 
tour Chair. Reg. $24. Spec. $13.59. Stand. 
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ClO Urges Niagara River Power Be Put 
Under Public Control 


Daily Worker 


New York, Monday, July 18, 1955 


The CIO went on record here last 
weeek for development of Niagara 


which would bring more power at 
lower rates to consumers, rather 
than permit the private power 
trust to profit from it. The Niagara 
River forms the border between 


‘Oath’ Eviction Ruling 
Expected This Week 


Supreme Court Judge Sam 
Rabin in Queens on Friday re- 
served decision on a motion by 
the New York Civil Liberties 
Union to enjoin the City Housing 
Authority from proceeding with 
eviction orders against a Ngee 
bridge Housing Project family who 
refused to sign a “loyalty oath” 
form. 

The CLU action, instituted by 
Osmond K. Fraenkel, its counsel, 
was made on behalf of Mr. and 
Mrs. David Weixel. 

Judge Rabin is expected to hand 
down an opinion this week. 

The CLU_ injunction plea 

against the City Housing Author- 
ity dispossess threats is based on 
arguments that the “loyalty” forms 
are unconstitutional. 
Similar court challenges have 
been upheld by the New York 
State Supreme Court but were 
later overruled by the Appellate 
Division. 

The Weixel family is faced with 
a July 31 dispossess action, and 


terminin 


at least 24 other tenants in, federal! 
projects under CHA _ jurisdiction 


Canada and. western New York 


River .power under public control] 


between Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie. 


Supporting S 1823, introduced 
by Sen. Herbert Lehman (D-NY) 
and supported by a long list of 
other liberal Senators, vice-presi- 
dent Jack Cuyran of the Oil, Chem- 
ical and Atomic Workers (CIO), 
denied that privdte exploitation 
of natural resources is “the Ameri- 
can way, as claimed by power 
kings. 

An alternative Niagara power 
bill, S-6, was introduced by Sen. 


are also being threatened with 
evictions for retusing to submit to 
the Authority's application of the 
Gwinn Amendment. This amend- 
ment requires occupants of federal 
housing to sign a “loyalty” oath, 
and uses the Attorney General's 
“subversive” list as a basis for de- 
the rights of more than 
ederal project occupants 
their low-rent 


turn over power developed in e 
area to private companies. Sched- 
‘uled to speak for it before the 
Senafe Public Works Committee 
in the three-day series of public 
hearings is the Niagara Mohawk 
Power Co, 

Speaking for the CIO, Curran 


30,000 
here to_ maintain 
apartments. | 

On June 25 the House Banking: 
and Currency Committee, in act- 
ing on President Eisenhower's new 
housing law—limitin ie 
ernment-subsidized low-cost hous-) yt "aq7.? | a, 
ing to 35,000 units a year—elim- —, dee 9 eps eb weciga re- 
inated the witchunt proyisions of | “SY® os ue ould pr uce a vast) 
in Com meneiinene. oat ock of power at the lowest 


CHA officials, however, are in 
doubt as to whether this revokes; 


possible cost, with its electrical 
energy output marketed in a man-| 


the Gwinn “loyalty” requirements) |. . 
for new federal housing occupants — hag 8 of this — 
only, or affects those already liv- ie th - rR | ut also 
ing in existing federal projects. If “al ¢ maximum elfect in re- 
the latter is true then it would SUCM™8 Power costs generally in 


ge ‘the region. 
annul the current eviction yee if Sion 3 
dures based on the old Gwinn Low-cost public power from 


Amendment. Niagara Falls marketed under the 


———————— : — 


Workers Call 


For Strike Vote 
At Cone Mill 


GREENSBORO, N.C., July 17, 


(FP)—Union employes of Cone 
Mills, still without a contract after 
six months of negotiations, called 
for a strike vote early in August 
if the company ducks a last chance 
to come to terme with the union. 

Last December a majority of 
the 5,500 workers in Cone’s seven 
plants in the Greensboro area 
voted to name the CIO Textile 
Workers Union as their bargaining 
agent. The union has been trying 
to get a contract since January, 
incorporating wage increases rang- 
ing from 5c to 12c an hour for 
various job “classifications. The 
union is also seeking paid holidays, 
hospitalization insurance, pensions, 
dues checkoff, grievance proce- 
dure, and_ sateguards against 
speedup. 

Two unrelated but simultaneous 
developments touched off the 
workers resentment against com- 
pany stalling. One\was a news re- 
port disclosing that North Caroli- 
na’s industrial wage status is now 
the worst in the nation. The other 
was a letter to employes from Her- 
man Cone, company president, 
attacking the union and its de- 
mands. 

“It looks like there is: very little 
possibility of a contract,” Cone 
wrote. “Does this worry some : of 
you? I hope it doesn't.” 

Cone Mills textile workers have 
not had a pay increase for more 


ito suggestions for communities in- 


than four years. The workers, most 
of them women, must k pace | 
with a back-breaking s 
make 75c an hour or less. Some 
mills don’t even have a lunch hour, ' 
and the women must snatch a bite: 
to eat as they work. i 

The average per capita income 
in North Carolina, one of the lead- 
ing textile states in the nation, is 
only $1,049. Two out of every 
three industrial workers in the 
state are textile workers. The total 
value of goods manufactured in 
North ‘Carolina ‘in 1952 was 


up to. 


ipeople who can qualify as teach- 


$6,646,000,000. Only the state of 


" : traditional American water power 
: ad with $10,047,-|_,.. : 
Texas was ahead with $10,0 [policies can bring great benefits 


000,000. Yet the state legislature 
defeated a measure to raise the t0 CIO members dependent upon) 


state’s minimum wage law to 55c the economic health of the ene 
an hour. to CIO members as electricity 
In addition to playing off one consumers; and to CIO members 


shift against another to: keep the’ 
nig ._-ias Amer ; 
workers divided, an encouyraging|"* ‘ ericans cqncerned with our| 
rivalry between the AFL, CIO and |ational welfare and security. 
the new so-called “all-southern”| In an explanation of his bill pre- 
textile unions, the company has/sented oin the Senate floor on 
followed a rigid jimerow hiring’ April 26 Lehman said the meas- 
policy. No Negro women are em- ici dieetah in Wadenl. & 
ployed in any of its mills. Ce ee ee ee 
Commission to license New York 


p F Se Power Authority to construct and 
eron roe 65 operate the Niagara power project. 


‘Beginning of End’ It provides that “first preference 
Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, editor,im access to the project power be 
and publisher of the independent given to counties and municipali- 
newspaper, “La Prenza,” which ties and their instrumentalites;. to 
was seized by the Argentine Goy- agences of the New York Siate 
ernment, said yesterday that Presi- government; to rural electrifica- 
dent Peron’s recent resignation as tion co-ops; and to U. S. defense 
leader of his party may be “the, 2%encies.” : 
beginning of the end of the Peron} The bill, according to Lehman, 
regime.” also provides that “project power 
Gainza Paz referred to Friday’s be sold and distributed primarily 


announcement by Peron that hej, | 
ee = Ue or the benefit of rural anddomes- 
was resigning as chief of his party, i oc ; domes 
that constitutional guarantees were ic consumers, at the lowest rates 
° . . a] > td 
being restored and that his posi- reasonably possible. 


tion was “absolutely changed.” Appearing in favor of the five 


— ee ees 
_ ee 


Mitchell Asks Drive to Train. 
Teachers; Mum on Witchhunt 


WASHINGTON, July 17 (FP)—; The booklet contains not one 
Secretary of Labor James Mitchell) word on the two major reasons why 


la week of sessions in the Hotel 


‘ner that will not only pass the. proposed alliance in principle, ex-| 


coordinate respective endeavors of 


ager oe ae | 
is circulating a new 10-page book-' pe is a teacher shortage. om 


let drawn up by the Women’s). 
Bureau of his department devoted |'8 the fact that teacher salaries are: 
too low, compared to what can be, 


earned in jobs taking a similar 
amount of higher education. The 
panding enrollment. _ |other is that self-appointed and of- 
Entitled, “New Teachers for the ficial thought-controllers have sys- 
Nation’s Children,” the booklet; tematically discouraged hundreds 
suggests a systematic hunt for|of thousands of potential teachers, 
for fear their thoughts, associations 
and political activity would be un- 
der constant suspicion. | 
_ Also omitted is the fact that thou- 
sands of qualified Negro teachers 
cannot land jobs in many commu- 
nities where the authorities would 
rather have a poorly qualified 


terested in scaring up new school 
teachers. to take care of the ex- 


ers, together with a program to 
persuade them to take teaching 
jobs. It suggests holding teachers 
for longer periods in service, re- 
employing former teachers, recruit- 
ing and training mature women 
who are college graduates, and 
persuading more college-age youth 


white, teacher,:.or: none, than a | 


to prepare for teaching.| ‘highly qualified Negro teachen 


His Bill Backed 


to Aid Consumers 


| WASHINGTON, July 17 (FP).—; 


big power companies which would 
benefit from his proposed bill, 
Capehart told the committee: “It 
seems to me that if we dont let 
the five companies go ahead with 
this Niagara thing it will mean 
the end of private power in this 
country.” He expressed astonish- 
ment that Congress should con- 
sider cutting out private com- 
panies from the chance to make 


a profit from the proposed project. SENATOR HERBERT LEHMAN 


ILA Convention Sends 
Teamster Unity Pact 
Back for More Study 


Homer Capehart (R-Ind). It would/By HARRY RAYMOND 


A compact proposed by the AFL International Brother- 


hood of Teamsters for a fraternal working alliance between 
'the ‘International Longshoremen’s Association and the IBT 


ee ~~ 


was referred back to a joint 12-, ~ One resolution charged the com- 


man committee of the ILA and... er 

IBT for further discussion soditr A’ aa aieiction” ue oo 
clarification by 400 delegates to) a andment of the U. S.’ Con- 
the 37th convention of the ILA. stitution ney 


Che convention ended Friday after ILA NEWSPAPERS 


The delegates voted to publish 
an ILA n®wspaper twice a month 
under the editorship of John Con- 
don, ILA publicity director. 

A resolution offered by Anthony 
‘Anastasia, ILA international vice- 
'president from Brooklyn, calling 
‘for appointment of a Negro organ- 
lizer for the Port of New York 
_was referred to the New York Dis- 
trict Council. One delegate com- 
yiained that Anastasia was “drag- 


ging the race issue” into the con- 
: . vention. 

oe ee iy Anastasia vigorously defended 
“a9 be ae Be pte oestrone resolution, stating lis proposal 
as an independent : unaffiliated “ys, SUPP9 eae by both Negro saa 
lab einai , : r white ockers in Brooklyn. | 
aDOr Organization = caccyn as Ve) | 6oTeeeeee eeier Genete mm Oe 
parties may mutually agree. conveuiiiia arose when Judge 
Neither were the delegates in- Henderson, Negro leader and ILA 
clined to agree with. the IBT’s pro- vice-president from Miami, Fla., 
posal that the pact be in force for|charged a Houston, Tex., local 
a period of. 20 years. with operating what appeared like 
Capt. William V. Bradley, ILA'a “racket” by collecting dues from’ 
president, said the general out-|extra workers, who are not mem- 
line of the proposed ILA-IBT| bers of the ILA, and using the 
compact met with the approval/fund to pay semi-yearly “bonuses” 

of the six-man committee which to regular ILA members. 
has been negotiating with a six-| A. J. Wilson, president of Loeal 
man committee of i IBT. He'874, Houston, defended the prac- 
added that concrete wording of|tice. He claimed it was a form 

the pact was not satisfactory to'of a welfare plan. } 
the ILA. Jurisdictional. questions} The Houston plan drew the fire 
were also involved, he said. of Capt. Bradley and other top 
“WORK HOLIDAY” ILA officers as one not worthy 


: of a trade union. The delegates 
ae ee sent > the ii | voted to order the South Atlantic 
executive Doard a_ resolution Yiand Gulf District to invest 


igate 
maareed Eg beng, es . priupaed plan with the aim of onli 
st wes ’ é *“"' the practice. 
“s nn — ee ae A resolution to affiliate Puerto 
bgt ve rag a s ~ A © Rico with the North Atlantic Dis- 
as | . oc acest the bi-state trict of the ILA until the majority 
Soon of dockers on the island are organ- 
Fred Field, Jr., executive secre-|ized in the ILA was sent to the 
, wy Poca “ag and potent executive board for 
or the New Yor istrict Council,! action. 
said the rig aig Mcrae garage © All during the last two days of | 
wn peal ected RF the contin’ Manhattan pen 
o/f an of the Grace Line were 
— of 141 ILA longshoremen ,Joced by a Sead of oA che: 
ecause they picketed and en-|yenters in a protest of the com- 
gaged in — vege — pany’s attenipt to compel day men 
ou” Vick] tild ‘the deleeates £0 Work the night shift, thus taking 
or he ve be r re ge owe away work from regular night men. 
ey ee a d. The carpenters set up a picket 
aNn@ line in front of the piers, and other 


movement in the USA 
throughout the world. Those 141 Iongshoremen honored the pickets 
‘and refused to unload Re SS 


men are key men. 

“I don’t say the holiday should ' Santa Rosa. Meanwhile, negotia- 
be today or tomorrow. It shouldjtions went ahead during the week- 
be well organized, bringing in the end to settle the dispute. 
butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick maker. Let us show we will 
not be kicked around by any Ges- 
tapo organization.” | 


Resolutions were adopted calling 
on the legislatures of New York 
and New Jersey to wipe out the 
Waterfront Co1amission, to close 
the commission’s dock register 
which has flooded the waterfront 
with strikebreakers and to remove 
from; the commission all officials 
working to harm the ILA. 


Commodore, 
The delegates, supporting the 


pressed dissatisfaction over sev- 
eral points of the proposed com- 
pact which was presented to the 
convention through a communica- 
tion from the IBT. 


The convention was in apparent 
agreement with the IBT plan to 


the longshoremen and teamsters in 
a mutual assistance program. But 


Signer to Report 
State AFL Meet 


The New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor convention open- 
ing in Buffalo this morning, will 
be reported by Herbert Signer, 
New York trade union news re- 
porter for the Daily Worker. 

The convention is scheduled 


to continue through Thursday. 
Riise ii |. 


